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INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE HENRY GREY. 


HE following letter was received from Earl Grey by Mr. 
Lawrence Irwell, of Toronto, Canada : 
Howick, LESBURY, ) 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
February 15th, 1893. ) 

DEAR Srr :—I received some time ago a copy of THE AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF PoLitTics for December, containing your 
article on ‘‘The Fiscal Policy of Canada,’’ which I read with 
the care it deserved. I think you have conclusively proved in 
this article that both the two parties now struggling for power 
in Canada are entirely mistaken in their views as to the fiscal 
policy it would be wise for the Dominion to act upon. You 
have succeeded, as I think, completely in showing how entirely 
unreasonable is the policy of both the one and the other party, 
and how injurious the adoption of either is to the Dominion ; 
and I am glad to find that upon this point you completely 
concur in the opinion I expressed in the pamphlet I published 
some months ago. But though I consider your argument to be 
unanswerable so far as it goes, I cannot help regretting that you 
have not entered somewhat more fully into a discussion of the 
principles which lie at the root of the fallacies current among 
very large numbers of people on the subject of the commercial 
intercourse of nations with each other. Among these fallacies 
there is none which has had, I believe, so powerful and so 
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mischievous an influence as the idea so generally entertained 
that a nation gains anything by an increase in its imports, ex- 
cept an increase of its means of paying for a larger and better 
supply of the various articles required for the comsumption of 
this population. 

INCREASE OF EXPORTS. 

If there is any other advantage gained by a nation from an in- 
crease of its exports, what that advantage is ought to be 
explained, but this does not seem hitherto to have been even at- 
tempted. In former and less enlightened times it was supposed 
that a nation was made richer by retaining in its possession large 
amounts of gold and silver and accordingly in this and other 
countries exporting the coins of the realm was made by law a 
punishable offense. The policy was carried to an extreme limit 
by the strongest regulations enforced in the vain hope of keep- 
ing in Spain the large amounts of gold and silver brought there 
from America after its discovery. It is now almost universally 
admitted that nations only require such an amount of gold and 
silver coins as will suffice to effect necessary transfers of value 
from hand to hand in carrying on the work of trade and in- 
dustry. ‘The immense improvements in the mode of transacting 
business accomplished in the last one hundred and fifty years 
have had for one of their principal objects to economize as much 
as possible the use of the costly medium of exchange afforded by 
the precious metals. 

In order to be convinced that a nation can gain nothing by in- 
creasing its export trade, except the advantage of thus obtaining 
the means of paying for a better supply of articles it requires 
from abroad, it is only necessary to consider that the object 
of every merchant in sending goods to a foreign market is to ob- 
tain for them a price exceeding as largely as possible what they 
have cost them. The greater the excess of what he has received 
over what he has paid the larger is his profit from the adventure, 
and if he received less than he has paid it will have been a loss. 
The truth of this statement as regards each individual merchant 
is evident, and if it is true of each individual merchant it can- 
not be false as regards a body of merchants taken collectively. 
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If every English merchant trading with the United States can 
gain nothing by his business except by receiving more for the 
goods he has sent there than they have cost him, it follows that 
the nation can gain nothing by the trade of all these merchants 
unless the total amount of what they receive is larger than the 
cost of the goods they have sold. Is it not therefore idle to com- 
plain that this country must be impoverished by receiving from 
America imports of far larger value than the exports America 
will receive from us in return? Yet this complaint is constantly 
heard from the advocates of protection, and it might be supposed 
from their language that they imagine the British people to be 
paying a ruinous tribute to the United States by receiving from 
them such articles as cotton, tobacco, and corn to a greater value 
than the goods which the fiscal laws of the United States allow 
them to receive from us in return. If either nation is paying 
tribute to the other, it is surely that which gives more than 


it receives. 


THE BEAUTIES OF EXCHANGE, 






But in fact neither nation pays tribute to the other ; each 
obtains from that with which it trades articles it is either unable 
to produce at home or only at a cost greater than it can obtain 
them for by importation from abroad, each paying for what it 
gets by exporting what it can produce the best and most cheaply, 
trade being thus a mere exchange between nations of what each 
can produce with most advantage. By this exchange both 
parties to it gain the enjoyment of a larger supply of necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries than they could otherwise command. 
Nor is this less true because sometimes the protected policy of 
a nation which exports to another much valuable produce pre- 
vents this produce being paid for as largely as it might be by 
direct imports from the country to which its goods are supplied. 
In that case the exchange is still effected, but merely indirectly. 
Thus it is said that the wines of France and the tobacco and 
cotton of the United States consumed in this country are not in- 
frequently paid for by British manufactures sent to China to 
meet what is owed by those countries for Chinese tea they 
have bought. This may or may not be true, but at all events it 
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is certain in more than forty years during which British ports 
have been opened to the trade of foreign countries without re- 
gard to the terms on which they may admit British goods in re- 
turn, we never had the slightest difficulty in purchasing and in 
paying for all the supplies we have needed from the nations 
that adhere to the policy of protection. The loss we can really 
have suffered from their persevering in this policy must there- 
fore have been trifling as compared to that inflicted on their 
own population. 
TAFFY FOR CANADA. 

These considerations, as to the true nature of trade, and the 
fact that what a nation gains by it really consists in the better 
supply of its wants it thus obtains, and not in its exports, which 
only serve the purpose of paying for what it receives, might, I 
think, be brought with advantage in a plain and simple form 
under the notice of the people of Canada. They show so much 
intelligence in the management of their private affairs that there 
is ground for hoping that they might be led to perceive that the 
same rules of common sense on which they act in the ordinary 
business of life apply equally to the commercial dealings of 
nations with each other, and that to meet hostile tariffs by similar 
tariffs against countries which adopt them only renders them 
more injurious to the nations which take this unwise mode of 
showing their resentment for what they naturally regard as the 
unfair treatment they receive. The experience of this country 
proves that Sir Robert Peel was right in acting on the two essen- 
tial bases of this policy ; that the true way of meeting hostile 
tariffs is to open our own ports as widely as we can, and that in 
order to levy a large revenue by customs duties without laying an 
undue burden on consumers, these duties ought to be moderate, 
and never of a protected character. 

I must apologize for having delayed this answer to your letter 
so long, but I was anxious to offer to you some remarks which 
might possibly be of use to you in further discussing (as I hope 
you will) the highly important subject of your article in the 
American periodical. I am yours faithfully, 

(Signed) GREY. 





THE SOCIAL SCHEME OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


BY GEORGE E. VINCENT. 


HE social wing of the Salvation Army is in a great measure 
distinct from the regular religious work of that organiza- 
tion. It has its own bureau and officers, and its finances form a 
separate account. True, those employed in the social system 
are members of the Army, yet the evangelistic element is far 
from prominent. The statement is even made that of late the 
characteristic street meetings and processions have been largely 
abandoned in East London. Except for the influence of the 
army organization and its peculiar enthusiasm on the personnel of 
the social wing forces—a factor by no means to be overlooked— 
the new department is virtually an independent experiment 
laying claim to recognition and support on its own merits as 
theoretically and practically an efficient plan for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor in great cities, primarily the poor of 
London. The assertion of its founder, that ‘‘the social disease is 
at root an economic one, requiring an economic remedy,’’ calls 
especial attention to the industrial aspect of the device. The 
whole scheme falls naturally into three divisions, corresponding 
to three general needs : 

First—The Oity Colony. A term describing various agencies 
for relieving want, arousing self-respect, and stimulating am- 
bition among the urban poor. 

SEconD—The Farm Oolony. A recruiting and training station 
in the country for the worthy in the city colony who either can- 
not find employment in town or wish to begin life again under 
wholly different conditions. The farm colony is designed also 
to furnish supplies to the city colony. 

THIRD—The Over-Sea Oolony. A settlement in a foreign 
country—a British possession formed by those who have been 
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fitted in the farm colony to meet the requirements of the new 
life. 

These colonies are thus organically connected and in theory 
form a continuous highway from the worst conditions of 
crowded city existence to the most favorable opportunities 
which a new and rich land offers. It is no wonder that this 
plan, elaborated in detail, took the imagination of the public by 
storm. The first and second of these colonies have already been 
established, and the third is expected to become a fact within 
the present year. 

This paper will deal with the city colony, which is the only 
part of the system that has been set up with anything like com- 
pleteness. The city mechanism is arranged on the same princi- 
ple of subordination and progression which characterizes the 
scheme as a whole. Ina brief conversation General Booth thus 
epitomized the plan: ‘‘ It’s the old story of the Prodigal. The 
father knew the boy and took him right into the dining-room. 
We don’t know our prodigals so well and we have to let them 
work their way gradually into our confidence.’’ This is a sug- 
gestive, if not a very scientific, description of the system. 

The institutions which make up the city colony are thus classi- 
fied: MrN—(1) Penny Shelters ; (2) Ex-Prisoners’ Home; (3) 
Shelters or Lodging Houses ; (4) Food Depdéts ; (5) Elevators or 
Workshops; (6) Poor Mens’ Metropoles. WoMEN—(1) Shelters 
or Receiving Home; (2) Maternity Home; (3) Laundry, Knit- 
ting Factory, Book-bindery, ete. 

The Penny Shelter is hardly more than a place of protection 
from the elements. A large room heated by steam is filled with 
wooden benches on which the casual guest may get what repose 
he can in a reasonably upright posture. If he is able he pays a 
penny for the night, but if he is penniless he does some small 
service in the morning by way of discharging the obligation. 
The shelters are by no means luxurious, yet they are clean and 
well ventilated. . 

The Ex-Prisoners’ Home, significantly called ‘‘ The Bridge,’’ is 
a receiving station for released prisoners brought from the prison 
gates by a special brigade of the Army assigned to that service. 
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By means of this arrangement desperate, discouraged, or weak 
men and women are as far as possible put in the way of resuming 
normal relations with society. 

The Food Depét is a cheap restaurant. The supplies are 
bought in large quantities at wholesale. The soups, tea, and 
coffee are made by means of steam apparatus, and the bread is 
baked in huge ovens on the premises. Everything is done on a 
magnificent scale, and apparently with the economy which 
usually attends wholesale operations. The kitchens are scrupu- 
lously clean and those in charge are personally neat. The food 
is served from a long counter whence the purchaser may take it 
to a table and eat at his leisure. Separate tables are assigned to 
women and children. The prices which prevail are low. A 
large bowl of thick bean soup with a generous square of bread 
is served for one penny. It is not an uncommon thing to see 
two urchins with two spoons sharing a portion of soup. The 
menu of a food depot is not limited to soup, tea, and coffee, but 
includes meat, vegetables, and even jam tarts, all sold approxi- 
mately at cost. In cases of proved destitution, food is served 
free, usually, however, on some plan of credit for future services. 
Surplus supplies are ‘distributed to families whose needs have 
been investigated by the visiting corps. 

The Workshop or Elevator is the keystone of the system. If 
any of the persons who seek refuge in the shelters show a dispo- 
sition to work they are directed to the workshop, where various 
activities, from the chopping and bundling of kindling wood to 
cabinet-making are going on. This great variety of industries 
offers scope to labor of different degrees of skill. By far the 
larger number of workers are wood-choppers, basket-weavers, 
brush-makers, ete. In the carpenter shop men are busy making 
benches for the shelters, cots for the lodging houses, combination 
platforms and tables for open-air meetings, and numerous other 
things used by the Army. In the paint shop perhaps some tem- 
porarily embarrassed artist is blazoning gorgeous emblematical 
banners destined to adorn the walls of Army barracks. Cabinet- 
makers are at work on chests of drawers and tables, many of 
them excellent in design and finish. The goods turned out from 
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the workshop are displayed for sale in a ware-room in the Army 
headquarters on Queen Victoria Street. The general impression 
made upon the visitor by the workshop is somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory—from the industrial standpoint. There is a lack of 
organization and division of labor, and in many cases an 
absence of vigorous effort. Yet this is inevitable in the nature 
of things. The wages of the casual laborers in the workshop 
are paid not in money but in tokens, which are received as 
cash by any of the shelters, food depots, or lodging houses of 
the system. In this way the weak are protected in some meas- 
ure at least from the temptations of public houses. For the 
first month mere means of subsistence form the compensation. 
One of the workshops deserves special mention. It is known 
as the ‘‘Salvage Wharf,’? and is in a sense a rag-pickers’ 
clearing-house. Rubbish of all kinds collected in the streets 
and from house to house is here brought together, sorted, in 
many cases renovated, and in every possible way put to some 
useful purpose. This use of waste materials merits unqualified 
approval. 

The Lodging House is an improved shelter. The beds are of 
two kinds, boxes and cots. The former are interesting from 
their simplicity and serviceable nature. Wooden frames six 
and one half feet long, two feet wide, and a foot high are placed 
in rows on the floor of a large dormitory. A mattress stuffed 
with sea-weed and covered with soft oil-cloth is placed in each 
frame. A side of soft tanned sheepskin serves as sheets, 
blankets, and counterpane. Every morning on rising the 
occupant of a bed is required to stand the frame on its side and 
place the mattress and leather cover on top. The floor is scrubbed 
daily and looks as clean as a ship’s deck. The boxes cost 2d per 
night. The cots are of the usual type and are placed in separate 
‘‘eubicles.”” The price of these private compartments is 4d. 
There is a large lavatory with ample supplies of hot and cold 
water, and a laundry and steam drying room which are at the 
service of the lodgers. Food is served from the house-kitchen. 
A reading-room with a small library forms a part of the estab- 
lishment. The buildings themselves are for the most part ware- 
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houses, rather rudely remodeled, but heated by steam, well 
ventilated, and scrupulously clean. 

The Factory is a systematized workshop for employing steadily 
the worthy who cannot find work, or for offering better wages 
and a more wholesome environment to operatives—especially to 
women and girls. 

The brickyard has begun to turn out a marketable product 
and the match factory has given employment to more than fifty 
match girls, a notorious class of London operatives. It is too 
early definitely to determine the economic results of these new 
industries, but the influence of the match factory on the deport- 
ment and appearance of its employees is said to be very marked. 
The matches are of the ‘‘safety type,’’ and their manufacture is 
not attended by noxious fumes. A large demand for these 
matches is created by the Salvationists themselves, who aim to 
use no other brand. 


The Poor Man’s Metropole is a cheap hotel. The cubicle sys- 
tem prevails, and the charges are 4d to 6d per night. There is 


a restaurant and a reading-room connected with each house. 
Payments are made in cash, not in tokens. The establishment 
is designed to offer a comfortable home to industrious, self- 
respecting people. It may be regarded as the culmination of 
the city system for those who wish to remain in town. 

The Salvation Army penny savings bank has offices in the 
metropoles and every encouragement to the accumulation of 
surplus earnings is offered. 

It should be added that these institutions which have been de- 
scribed are typical of a whole class. Thus there are several 
shelters, food depéts, lodging houses, workshops, and three 
metropoles. The institutions for women form a distinct depart- 
ment. They correspond in a general way to the main features 
of the men’s system, but there are various modifications which 
somewhat different conditions and needs obviously render neces- 
sary. 

The match factory, which has been mentioned, belongs specif- 
ically under Women’s Rescue and Social Work. Not only are 
these provisions made for receiving those who apply for aid and 
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employment, but organized bands of visitors are constantly 
penetrating the worst parts of East London and discovering 
cases of destitution, illness, and unsanitary surroundings. 

The Labor Bureau, another agency, is of genuine service in 
focusing the demand and supply of labor. The classes of per- 
sons who avail themselves of these different institutions are : 

The temporarily unemployed, who, owing to stress of weather, 
strikes, or industrial depression, are compelled to tide over a 
period of idleness. These usually return to their work as soon 
as opportunity offers. 

The dissipated and discouraged. Many skilled artisans and 
professional men for various causes fall into evil courses and 
sink to the lowest depths. The majority of these have good 
impulses and real ability. In many cases a few weeks in a 
workshop and lodging house restores these men to something 
like self-respect, and they return to their former occupations. 

The temporarily destitute, the sick or disabled, the wives and 
children of sailors away on voyages, etc. 

The submerged tenth, the great mass of the poor for whom espe- 
cially the system is designed and who constitute the most dis- 
couraging material with which it has to deal. 

; CRITICISM. 

Without discussing the plan as a whole, or raising the ques- 
tion as to whether the farm and over-sea colonies will do all or 
even most of the things expected of them, let us form some esti- 
mate of the city work. 

At first glance the scheme seems to offer little that is new. 
Lodging houses, soup kitchens, wood yards, even artificially 
created workshops, are not in themselves innovations. As a 
matter of fact, it is perhaps safe to assume that to a majority of 
those who use them, these agencies seem familiar. The places 
are cleaner, there are evening meetings, the attendants wear red 
jerseys and military caps, and are, it may be, kinder than 
private proprietors or charity agents, yet the distinctions 
between old institutions and the new are far from clear to the 
poor. It is a mistake to suppose that those who gather in the 
shelters are so much raw material which a social regenerating 
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machine immediately begins to improve and refine. To the 
majority the shelter is only a shelter, the food depdt merely a 
better grade of soup kitchen. 

These various agencies as separate factors have for a long 
time met with approval in proportion as they have been 
managed wisely with the aim of encouraging self-help. But we 
encounter here a combination of these institutions. What are 
the elements of strength in the city colony plan? (1) The 
most important is unquestionably its organization and power of 
cooperation. It is a part of the charity organization idea 
rendered more efficient. It is centralization rather than federa- 
tion, Establishments of various degrees of excellence in them- 
selves are related in a progressive series according to their 
functions. The scheme has a definite end and directs all its 
agencies toward the desired result. (2) The personnel of the 
management is a source of power. It has been pointed out 
that the social wing is in a sense distinct from the rather 
eccentric spiritual forces, yet the new work depends largely for 
success on the personality of those who owe their interest in 
humanity to the peculiar religious enthusiasm of this remarkable 
organization. After all deductions for fanaticism, self-interest, 
and human fraility in general have been made, the men and 
women of the Salvation Army in East London will compare 
favorably for altruism, self-sacrifice, and devotion to their work, 
with any body of Christians anywhere, and will far out-rank in 
all essential qualities the corps of employees in an average 
charitable or corrective institution. It is one thing to devise a 
social scheme ; it is quite another to carry it out sympathetically 
and wisely. The Salvation Army plan has a decided advantage 
in the character of its managers and their subordinates. (3) 
The city colony embodies the theory of self-help carried to its 
furthest limit, and discountenances indiscriminate alms-giving 
and all directly pauperizing influences. In this respect it is in 
perfect harmony with the best modern social theories. (4) The 
industrial department of the scheme is generally strengthened 
by the fact of the compact centralized management of all the 
cooperating institutions whose needs create a certain real and 
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not artificial demand for work. The economic advantages of a 
‘trust’? are in a measure secured. The semi-organic con- 
nection with the whole army the world over tends to open a 
wider market for products. 

On the other hand, there are certain considerations which 
must not be overlooked. (1) It is charged that the publicity 
and widespread interest attending the establishment of the 
system attracted large numbers to the metropolis and by so 
much increased the difficulties of the situation. This, however, 
ought not to be urged against the system itself. (2) The selling 
of food below the market price in proportion as it increases in 
amount cannot fail to affect economic equilibrium. It is a 
mistake to suppose that such discredit attaches to buying food 
at the Salvation Army depdéts, as would deter fairly well-to-do 
people from taking advantage of the opportunity to get good 
food at cost. Moreover, the getting of something for less than 
it is worth tends in the wrong direction. (3) The paying of 
higher wages than the market rate—as in the case of match 
girls—can be carried only to a certain point before it will cause 
serious complications. Again, a product cannot long find a 
market or at least a wide one on anything but its own merits 
however worthy of encouragement they may be who make it. 
For the reasons suggested too much must not be expected 
from the social scheme industrially and economically. The 
estimated annual deficit of £30,000, to be made up by sub- 
scription, shows the loss inevitable in any mechanism for treat- 
ing abnormal social conditions, but it should be remembered 
that this charity fund is so distributed and concealed in complex 
industrial operations which have the appearance of self-support, 
that it loses the dangerous character of direct alms. 

To summarize, the city colony scheme seems to merit hearty 
commendation for its centralization, cooperation, and efforts to 
stimulate self-help, but approval of the industrial system should 
be qualified by the observation that economic laws may produce 
unexpected and questionable results. 

GEORGE E. VINCENT. 





THE QUESTION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY HON. EDWIN W. JACKSON. 


“THE government of the United States recently inaugurated 
a celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus; a celebration in 
which ‘‘all the nations of the earth’’ have been invited to par- 
ticipate. We hear much of the achievements of the past; of 
our wondrous development materially ; of the successful work- 
ing of our New World political institutions. Let us glance at 
some of the problems and dangers which may affect our future. 
The wealthiest nation in the world, with a vast continent hold- 
ing in its bosom natural resources beyond measure; with the 
finest admixture of races in the world; ‘‘the heirs of all the 
ages, in the foremost files of time,’’ our possibilities are well 
nigh infinite ; our responsibilities are very great. 

The problems which confront us are those common to the 
whole civilized world ; but with our people, accustomed to self- 
government in political affairs, and impatient of oppression, it 
is strongly probable that these problems will compel thorough 
consideration from us in advance of other nations. Prof. 
DeLaveleye, an eminent French publicist, says that each century 
since the Renaissance has been characterized in the main by one 
powerful impulse. ‘‘In the sixteenth century religious reform 
was uppermost in men’s minds ; in the seventeenth, moral phi- 
losophy engaged their thoughts ; in the eighteenth politics and 
natural political rights were the absorbing topics, and in the 
nineteenth, political economy and the amelioration of the lot of 
the greater number are the questions of great importance.”’ 

It is a happy thing to be able to say that the question of the 
civil or political equality of men is substantially settled. That 
question made fearful inquisition of blood in our own land ; but 
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it is now at rest forever. England is in many respects even now 
more democratic than America; and throughout Europe the 
political rights of man are being asserted and more and more 
largely conceded. What of the other question, the question of 
the nineteenth century ? 

Mr. Gladstone, the British premier, who weighs words care- 
fully, estimates that the amount of wealth that could be handed 
down to posterity produced during the first eighteen hundred 
years of the Christian era was equaled by the production of the 
first fifty years of this century ; and that an equal amount was 
again produced in the twenty years from 1850 to 1870. He also 
estimates that manufacturing power is doubled by the aid of 
machinery once in seven years. Facts within the range of every 
eye confirm this judgment. In scientific discoveries and me- 
chanical inventions, in simple and cheap processes for the pro- 
duction of wealth, this century is the wonder of all time. In 
daily business routine we do things that no genii ever accom- 
plished ; that no dreamer of dreams in any other \age ever 
conceived. But wealth is yearly becoming more and more 
unequally distributed. If the great Genoese navigator, ay! if 
some one born within two hundred years after Columbus was 
laid in his grave, had been gifted with prophetic vision, and had 
seen how absolutely the means of satisfying human wants were 
at the service of man in this year 1893, he would have assumed 
as beyond question that a case of sound health and unavoidable 
poverty could not exist. 

Why is it, then, that in our land pauperism, insanity, and 
suicide are increasing? Has the decadence of our race begun? 
Why is it that within a few months, in three states the military 
power has been called to protect capital from apprehended vio- 
lence on the part of labor? Why is it that in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, for the first time in more than a hun- 
dred years there are men under indictment for treason, the 
alleged acts of treason growing out, of a controversy between 
employer and employee ? 

. Cardinal Gibbons, the highest functionary in this land of the 
church in which Columbus was so devout a communicant, wrote 
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recently : ‘‘If we may believe those who stand upon the watch- 
towers and scan the signs of the times, a tempest of war to 
which all former wars were holiday tournaments looms big 
upon the horizon and threatens to whelm the world in horrors. 
Wealth and poverty, they say, stand more and more apart and 
glare across the widening chasm more fiercely. . . . . How 
imminent the struggle may be no man can affirm precisely, but 
signs there are which may well fill us with disquiet.’’ 

The Episcopal Address, signed by all the bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, presented to the General Conference of 
that body in the city of Omaha in May of last year, declares : 
‘“The rapid accumulation of enormous wealth in the hands of a 
few successful speculators ; the tendency to concentrate in a 
limited class of not always the most worthy, the grinding and 
soulless arrogance of monopolies, working impoverishment to 
the masses and extreme inequalities among the people without 
respect of merit, are not only producing dangerous and wide- 
spread discontent, but are exciting hate and arousing tendencies 


which will be more and more difficult to repress, and which if 
not arrested will breed riot and revolution. There is danger to 
the social and civil fabric.”’ 


There is not a thinker of note in the world whose mind is not 
filled with the forebodings voiced by Roman cardinal and 
Methodist bishops in such vehement eloquence. This is the 
question of the nineteenth century. Wealth accumulates, as 
Mr. Gladstone says. Nay, more; the political economist can 
take the microscope and the multiplication table and demonstrate 
that in many occupations wages are rising somewhat, that things 
necessary to subsistence have been and are falling in price. But 
man is never satisfied; this trait marks the boundary line 
between him and the brutes. He is never content with his 
condition when he sees that it can be made better. To this we 
owe all the progress that has been accomplished. And while it 
may be admitted that wages in many occupations are rising 
somewhat, there is another fact, a hard, cold fact, supremely 
characteristic of the present civilization, more important than 
this ; to wit: that the ratio of the wages of the laborer to the 
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value of his product—the true measure of wages—is falling and 
falling rapidly. The truth is that while we are binding all the 
forces of nature to our service, and wealth is accumulating 
almost beyond conception, we have contrived, practically, 
nothing to secure its equitable distribution. It was the boast of 
slavery that it differentiated the white population of the South 
into social classes; that it bred a landed aristocracy. Yet 
slavery never produced so much as a half dozen millionaires— 
never a man having so much as three million dollars. When 
slavery existed a millionaire, North or South, was a man of 
national notoriety. Slavery has gone; millionaires jostle 
each other in our commercial centers ; and lo! the shadow of 
the coming billionaire is upon us. Within the last quarter of a 
century the American people have been separated into classes by 
sharply defined lines. The ‘‘ widening chasm’’ between wealth 
and poverty noted by Cardinal Gibbons has made its appearance 
since the War of the Rebellion closed. 

Thomas G. Shearman, a statistician of acknowledged high 
standing, estimates that it is altogether probable that one third 
of the wealth of this whole country is now owned by one one- 
hundredth part of the adult population. Manufacturing enter- 
prises can be conducted economically only by ever-growing 
aggregations of capital. Some law of gravitation is sucking 
with resistless force the helpless and dependent classes into the 
great cities. And there is bitter irony in the fact that more and 
more of the toilsome vocations of life are opening to women. 
The elevation of woman is the glory of Christianity. Will our 
homes long remain Christian when the day comes that she is 
driven to take her place beside man as a bread-winner? And we 
are passing laws everywhere to prohibit child labor! The half- 
heard cry of suffering womanhood and the wail of neglected 
childhood goes up in our great cities constantly. This in the 
wealthiest country of the world! This among a people who 
confess the name of Him who gave us the Golden Rule as 
summing the law and the prophets; who commanded us to 
pray, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come—on earth!’’ When He was upon 
the earth the divine alto of children’s voices rang through the 
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temple shouting Hosanna! to their King and Lord ; no woman 
ever looked upon His blessed face and failed to trust Him fully ; 
“the common people heard Him gladly.’’ Is it quite certain 
that these are the classes with which the church ministering in 
His name is now in closest touch ? 

These conditions cannot and will not continue. That they 
present graver questions than have confronted us in the past is 
certain ; and unsettled questions are merciless. 

In what will they issue? In socialism er individualism in the 
state? We must respect the iron logic of the socialist ; for he 
takes as his premises orthodox doctrines: the Malthusian law 
of population, and the iron law of wages, and runs them out to 
their logical conclusion. We cannot dismiss as a phantasy the 
prophecy that state socialism is inevitable; and that the only 
question is whether it shall come in peace or ‘‘shod with fire”’ ; 
for the present trend of things is toward socialism. The legis- 
lation of to-day in this country, in European countries, dealing 
with the economic question, is, so far as it is anything, socialistic. 
Nevertheless, if the writers firmly convinced of any matter, it 
is that socialism, with its military plan of industrial organiza- 
tion, is a fallacy. Governmental restrictions should be lessened, 
not multiplied; we need. liberty rather than regulation ; we 
need justice instead of paternalism. The coming state will not 
be socialistic. 

What then will be the solution ? 

This is a Christian nation ; so recognized and pronounced by 
the highest judicial tribunal of the land. We know that the 
Christian Church could not live but for the recognition of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. In the court 
of last resort the moral sense is supreme ; the question, ‘‘ Will 
it pay ?’’ must yield finally to the question, ‘‘Is it just?’’ The 
eye of faith already sweeps a horizon tinted with the light of a 
coming day; and the heart of faith anticipates the coming of the 
kingdom in the fullness of the time of Him who “shall not fail 
nor be discouraged, till He have set judgment in the earth.” 

Some day we will recognize two things heretofore almost 
utterly ignored by all classes : 
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First—That every man has the right to the full measure of all 
that he produces ; and 

Second—That all men have equal right of access to natural 
opportunities ; to what God created and man cannot produce. 

These correlative truths cannot be longer ignored, and when 
they are accepted as living things the dream of Columbus will 
be realized. This new world will yield richly to the blessing of 
mankind and to the glory of God. In the language of one 
potent in influencing thought: ‘‘The law of human progress, 
what is it but the moral law? . . . Political economy and 
social science cannot teach any lessons that are not embraced in 
the simple truths that were taught to poor fishermen and Jewish 
peasants by One who eighteen hundred years ago was crucified.”’ 


E. W. JACKSON. 















SOME FICTIONS IN FINANCE. 


BY EDWIN MEAD. 


T IS generally supposed that subjects financial are those 

most profound and abstruse, and it must be conceded that 
the usual discussions of questions of finance are largely unin- 
telligible to the average citizen. Whether some of those who 
pass for financiers more clearly comprehend the financial 
question, seems somewhat doubtful, when we recall the many 
blunders of legislators in dealing with the subject. 

There may be various reasons for this, but the one great cause 
of the hazy and nebulous conceptions of matters of finance is 
the element of myth, of fiction, that almost invariably enters 
into the discussions of the subject. This is true of the dis- 
cussion of all economic problems; but especially is it true of 
those that consider the question of money. 

As very few people give any careful thought as to the nature 
and functions of money, they are unable to discern fiction from 
truth : to see that such phrases as ‘‘basis of money,’ ‘‘intrinsic 
value,’ and ‘‘standard or measure of value,’”’ are financial 
fictions. 

One writer will tell us that gold is the ‘‘ basis of money”’ ; 
another, who styles himself a bimetallist, assures us that both . 
gold and silver must be the ‘‘ basis of money,’’ while still others 
have written much to prove that some other commodity, as land 
or farm products or labor, is the only true and natural ‘basis of 
money.’’ But what becomes of all such arguments when we 
consider the simple truth that money has no commodity basis. 
Such ‘‘ basis of money”’ isa pure myth. We might as well say 
that our railway or telegraph systems have a commodity basis. 
Man wanted to facilitate transportation and communication and 
he built railroads, invented locomotives, telegraphs, and tele- 
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phones. He wanted to facilitate exchange of commodities and 
used some commodity as a medium of exchange and called 
it money. Later, when social development had made possible a 
better material condition, and had resulted in establishing a 
greater confidence in business circles, he found he could more 
easily and safely accomplish the same purpose—the exchange of 
commodities—by means of a system of bank credits, such as 
drafts, checks, bills of exchange, warehouse receipts, etc. And 
so we find such paper comprising more than ninety per cent_of 
our present medium of exchange. To serve as such a medium 
was, no doubt, the first use of money, and it was but a natural 
consequence to thus become a commodity—a common denomi- 
nator—for expressing values, not a ‘‘standard or measure”’ of 
value, as that is another popular fiction usually found, even in 
the financial writings of most political economists. Such error 
survives because of the indefinite, if not erroneous, idea of 
value, that prevails. 

In economics, value is ‘‘not an intrinsic QUALITY but an ex- 
trinsic RELATION,’’ and therefore cannot be measured, though it 
may be expressed. By some fixed standard we measure time, 
Space, or a commodity ; but is it not a manifest absurdity to 
speak of measuring value, which is the relation between differ- 
ent commodities, resulting from their exchange? Without trade, 
economic value would never have existed. It was only when 
man began to exchange service or commodities that value, or 
price, could exist; and so when money came into use as a 
medium of exchange it soon became the common denominator 
for the expression of value. 

Without the use of money we would have to say a certain 
amount of wheat was worth a certain amount of dry goods ; or a 
day’s labor was worth a certain amount of groceries ; using 
money to express value we state the value of all service and 
commodities in $s or other money terms. So money does 
not measure value, but is used to express how much of one 
thing shall be exchanged for another ; and since bills of credit 
have come to be by far the greater part of our medium of ex- 
change, the expression of value has now become the chief function 
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of money. To appreciate how insignificant a part is now played 
by money in our modern world of business we need but note 
the statement of the president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. In a recent lecture on banking, he stated “that 
in the daily transactions of the First National, but five 
per cent was in cash ; that the business of a modern bank was 
not so much the transferring of money as the transferring of 
credits.’”’ To illustrate: A man wishing to borrow $20,000 
applies to the bank and deposits with it satisfactory security. 
He is given not $20,000 in cash, but that amount is placed 
to his credit, against which he issues his checks, and these 
checks, though calling for cash, are more likely to be credited to 
other accounts than to be cashed. 

It is of the utmost importance that we understand this fact, 
that the bulk of the business of to-day is carried on without 
using money—except for denoting value—but by means of a 
system of bank credits as a medium of exchange, and that, 
therefore, the principal function of money is to express value, if 
we are to have a rational conception of the money question. To 
ignore such facts and to confuse the economic meaning with the 
ordinary meaning of terms, is almost certain to lead to false 
conclusions. 

In view of many painful experiments of mankind with a de- 
preciated currency—notably those of France, of the Argentine 
Republic, of our own country during the colonial period, and 
more recently during and after the Civil War—it should need no 
argument to prove the disastrous consequence of such financier- 
ing. The business world has learned by bitter experience the 
importance of having only one kind of money—of having every 
dollar exchangeable, at par, with every other dollar. No one can be 
more interested in maintaining such condition than the wage- 
earners, as they lose relatively more than the wealthy by a 
depreciated currency—by having two kinds of money—and they 
cannot afford to sustain even small losses. Furthermore, 
owners of wealth can take precautions against loss and the 
toilers cannot. So we see to-day the significant action of 
capitalists in stipulating, when making long term contracts 
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or leases, that payments shall be made on a gold basis. With- 
out doubt, such action is largely the result of the present 
popular demand for free coinage of silver, with its absurd talk 
of ‘‘gold kings or gold bugs’’ and ‘‘honest money.’’ No class 
of people has a monopoly of gold. Anyone with property or 
service to offer can easily obtain it. Those without either will 
find it just as difficult to obtain silver as gold. The owners of 
silver mines show no disposition to dispose of silver without re- 
ceiving something in exchange, and are even willing that the 
country at large should suffer financially if only they may get 
an artificially high price for their product. As to the inept 
term ‘‘honest money,’’ it is quite evident that honesty is a 
quality that pertains to man and not to money. One kind of 
money is as honest as another ; but the man who desires to pay 
his obligations in money of leas purchasing power than that 
under which such obligations were assumed, is hardly honest, 
and it has yet to be shown how else any one can be a gainer by 
having two sorts of money in circulation ; or rather, by having 
a poorer instead of a better currency, as inferior money always 
banishes better money from circulation. 

When we appreciate the import of existing conditions in the 
financial world, we see the absurdity of the popular cry for 
‘“‘more money ’’—‘‘ for an immediate increase in the volume of 
money to $50 per capita,’’ or for ‘‘money enough to transact the 
business of the country on a cash basis.’”’ Such demands can 
come only from those who have yet to understand that modern 
business exchanges are made by a system of credits, instead of 
money ; that it would require not twice the present volume of 
money, but nearly twenty times that amount to transact the 
business of to-day in cash. The foolishness of such demands is 
akin to that for the free coinage of silver when advocated ‘not 
as something new but as only a return to the policy that pre- 
vailed previous to 1873.’’ If we should ask these advocates of 
old and discarded things to return to the methods of transporta- 
tion or communication that did service fifty or one hundred 
years ago, they probably would consider such request as a jest ; 
yet they fail to see the humor of their demands, which ask us to 
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transact the great financial business of to-day with the facilities 
of a primitive past. 

If the above definition of value be correct, we see that the 
phrase ‘‘intrinsic value” is entirely out of place in economics— 
is another financial fiction. 

To speak of gold as especially fitted for use as money because 
of its “‘intrinsic value,’’ is to confound intrinsic or inherent 
worth with economic value ; two quite different things. Gold, 
like all other commodities, has a certain intrinsic value, but 
that has nothing to do with its commercial or exchange value. 
The intrinsic value of an ounce of bread is far above an ounce 
of silver, gold, or diamonds, yet its exchange value is as nothing 
when compared with such articles. 

An authority on legal terms defines “intrinsic value’ as, 
‘the true, inherent and essential value of a thing; not depend- 
ing on accident, place, or person ; the same everywhere and to 
everyone.’’ Surely this has nothing in common with the ever 
changing value caused by exchange. Is it not most essential 
that we avoid all such confusing of the meaning of words; that 
we discard all such fictions ; in short, that we leave the world of 
myth, and enter the world of truth, following wherever the light 
may lead ? 

A few words more on the silver question may not be amiss, 
now that the money question involves the question of the 
position of silver. 

There may be good arguments for favoring the free coinage of 
silver, but they are not those that ignore the fact that the chief 
function of money to-day is to express value, and not to serve as 
a medium of exchange. The necessity for more money will 
neither justify the free coinage of silver nor the present 
immense purchases of silver bullion by the government. If it 
had been made unlawful to use anything but money as a 
medium of exchange, there might be some reason for demand- 
ing ‘‘more money’’ and for complaining of the ‘‘ monopoly of 
money.’’ But as business transactions use less and less money, 
as the system of bank credits is extended, whence comes the 
great necessity for more money? Free coinage, no doubt, 
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would give us more money, as did the Sherman act of 1890 ; 
but would it give us better money? Has the heavy purchase of 
silver during the past two years given us better money? On 
the contrary, is it not already threatening the soundness of our 
currency and the stability of values ? 

Congressman Bland, the champion of the silver interests in 
the present House, complains because men of wealth desire 
the best money, namely, one kind of money and money least 
liable to depreciate in value. Is this a morbid or vicious desire 
peculiar to rich men? What reason can any one honestly have 
for desiring anything else? Do not we all, especially all of us 
wage-earners, desire the best money? The interests of the rich 
and the poor are not always identical, but they are in this 
instance, for the man who invests the few hundreds of his 
savings is relatively, if not absolutely, a greater loser by lower- 
ing of values than he who can invest his millions. Those with 
the hard earned savings of years laid by in the bank have more 
to lose by a disturbance in values than many who can draw their 
checks in six figures. 

As free coinage cannot be justified on the plea of a need of 
more money, the only remaining consideration is—how will it 
affect the value expressing function of money? How will it affect 
credits? It is quite certain that values will always be expressed 
in terms of one kind of money, never in more than one. And 
where two kinds of money are in circulation, one inferior to the 
other, values will always be expressed in terms of the inferior 
money. So the question is, Do we want gold or silver in which 
to express value, or values being now expressed in terms of 
gold, wherein is the advantage of changing to silver? 

What is the judgment of the commercial world on this 
matter? The business of international commerce long since 
found it convenient to have all values expressed in terms of 
gold. There must have been some advantage in choosing gold, 
or else any commodity would have answered as well. In what 
respect would silver have answered better ? 

The inference from the talk of some politicians, that such 
condition is the result of the action of foreign governments, 
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especially that of England, is equaled in absurdity only by the 
inane nonsense about England’s attempts to ruin American 
industries by helping to establish universal free trade. With 
questions of finance and commerce the government of Great 
Britain has learned not to interfere, and ours must, sooner or 
later, learn the same lesson. 

Gold was adopted in foreign trade to express value, presuma- 
bly for certain reasons of advantage to business, and for similar 
reasons most of the great nations either have adopted or are 
adopting it for that purpose. 

Such has been the progress—the unconscious evolution—in 
the business world, and for governments to ignore such changes 
or try to reverse such conditions is as useless as it is senseless. 

Our currency is now such that values are expressed in terms 
of gold dollars, and if reason prevails will continue to be so ex- 
pressed. In spite of our heavy purchases of silver during the 
past two years, we are yet able to maintain all currency at par, 
even though the metallic value of the silver in a silver dollar is 
now only sixty-three cents ; but the only reason that such dol- 
lar or its paper representative known as a silver certificate 
passes at par with gold is because the government will exchange 
them on demand for gold. If it should cease to thus redeem 
silver in gold—and it might do so at any time without violating 
any promise or agreement—silver dollars and silver certificates 
would at once sink to the market price of silver bullion. 

That men of wealth realize the possibility of such a condition 
in the financial situation—even without free coinage, unless we 
cease the folly of purchasing large quantities of silver for which 
we have no use—is evidenced by their stipulating gold pay- 
ments in making long term Jeases and contracts ; and there is no 
way of preventing such action without violating the freedom of 
contract which is the inalienable right of every citizen. 

The present policy of the government of maintaining silver at 
par with gold, together with the fact that it is the silver certifi- 
cate and not silver itself that is in circulation, discloses the 
somewhat startling fact that the four hundred millions in silver 
dollars and bullion might be swept away without changing the 
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value of the so-called silver notes. If all such silver at present 
in the treasury vaults was to be dumped into the ocean it would 
hardly affect the value of the notes which are supposed to be 
issued on it. Such, however, would not be the case if the plan 
suggested by the late Secretary of the Treasury, Windom, had 
been adopted. He proposed to have a five dollar certificate call 
for five dollars’ worth of silver instead of, as at present, for five 
silver dollars. Such a plan would not interfere with the com- 
mon denominator of value and would make use of the vast pile 
of silver in the treasury as a basis of credit. But why the gov- 
ernment should continue to purchase the bulk of the country’s 
output of silver, paying for it an artificially high price, except 
for the invalid purpose of ‘‘encouraging a home industry,’’ is 
most difficult to see. For exactly the same reason it might 
purchase large amounts of farm products or of manufactured 
articles, and in so doing would be just as rational as its present 
action regarding silver. 

Is it not true of money, as of everything else, that it is worth 
just what it will buy and no more? Again, as the value of an 
equation is not changed when all the terms are multiplied by 
the same number, how is it possible to gain anything by an in- 
crease in the volume of money if its purchasing power is 
correspondingly decreased? And again, is it not absolutely 
essential that no agreement to pay a certain number of dollars 
shall lose a large per cent of its value by making it possible for 
payments to be made in a depreciated currency? [If I, for 
services rendered, have contracted to receive a stated amount 
in dollars of a certain purchasing power, shall I be content to 
receive in payment dollars of only two thirds or possibly one 
half of such purchasing power? On the other hand, if I have 
agreed to pay a certain amount in dollars of the present 
purchasing power, can I honestly make payment in dollars 
which have decreased one third or one half in value? Under- 
lying all questions of policy is the question of morality, of 
ethics. Beneath the question, Is it expedient? is the greater 
question, Is it right ? 

Such view of the money question does not necessitate a 
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worshiping of gold, as something sacred and especially designed 
by Divine Providence for its present use. Neither does it 
uphold the popular delusion that the holders of gold are greatly 
advantaged, while all others are equally disadvantaged by gold 
being used as the sole commodity for expressing value. It is for 
those who indulge in the cry about ‘‘money kings”’ and ‘‘ money 
monopolies ’’ to show how we shall all be benefited by changing 
the present arrangement or by using some other commodity than 
gold to express exchange value. Such talk might be excusable 
if money were the only or even principal medium of exchange, 
but as it has ceased to be such and is now important chiefly for 
expressing value, is it not desirable, above all things, that the 
term dollar should mean a certain value ; not one amount to-day, 
a different amount to-morrow, and possibly a still different 
amount a week hence? 

Is it necessary to repeat the experience from 1862 to 1879 in 
order to emphasize this fact? There is progress in the financial 
world as well as in other things. We must not overlook the fact 
that the present condition of gold and silver as regards their re- 
lation to money was not attained by royal decrees, or the legisla- 
tion of government (but largely in spite of legislation), or any 
international agreement ; but is the result of a natural evolution 
to meet the demands of new conditions in human affairs. 
During the course of such growth of society, all sorts of things 
have served their time as money ; shells, tobacco, grain, iron, 
copper, silver, gold, and finally bills of credit. We may help or 
hinder, to some extent, such social progress, but we can no more 
reverse it than we can reverse the motions of the earth. 

As there is an order of growth in the life of a tree or a man, 
or a solar system, so there is an order of development in the life 
of society. Social development is just as natural as physical 
development, and the one goes on according to the same un- 
changeable laws as does the other. Growth in either case may 
be suspended with the certain result of decay and death ; but if 
development is to continue it must be according to the natural 
order ; it cannot proceed contrary to the laws of nature. 

4 EDWIN MEAD. 
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BY LINTON SATTERTHWAIT, ESQ. 


HE prohibition wave which recently threatened to sweep 
over a large part of our country has receded, and the 
advocates of heroic treatment for the liquor evil now find them- 
selves drifting on an ebbing tide. But the drink evil remains 
in all its hideous proportions, and men who think at all are 
forced to consider what may best be done to lessen the ill effects 
of men’s propensity to ‘‘transform themselves into beasts.’’ 
Conceding that constitutional or statutory prohibition were 
desirable, the most enthusiastic believer in that remedy must, if 
his vision be clear, admit that for the present and for an in- 
definite time to come it is unattainable. We are compelled, 
therefore, whether we will or not, to choose between methods 
now in force and other methods which will stop short of prohi- 
bition. The necessity for that choice cannot be escaped by im- 
passioned tirades on the iniquities of selling liquor. Action or 
inaction, as the case may be, will determine our choice. If, in 
the present condition of public sentiment, that form of license 
which prevails where prohibitory laws do not exist promises the 
best results, nothing need now be done looking toward a better 
system. If, on the other hand, one does not believe the license 
system the best attainable method of dealing with the liquor 
traffic, then it becomes one’s duty to weigh any scheme possible 
under existing conditions of public sentiment, which gives 
promise of even partial relief from the evils of the trade in in- 
toxicants. Such a scheme must embrace, substantially, the 
good features of the license system, and must at the same time 
avoid the abuses of that system. It must give relief not only 
from evils of the liquor traffic, but also from evils of the system 
of licensing that traffic. A plan will be here suggested which 
it is thought will meet this test. 
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It is assumed that the license systems in force in the various 
states do not differ materially in their essential features. Apart 
from the discretionary power of the licensing officials, the char- 
acteristic effects of all license laws must be the restriction in 
numbers, either by force of the license fee or tax, or by reason of 
the refusal of license by the officials in their discretion, or by both 
these causes combined, and the right of the citizen through 
remonstrance to prevent the locating of a saloon too near his 
dwelling or place of business in certain cases, the effectiveness of 
such remonstrance depending upon the faithful exercise of their 
discretionary power by the officials. Whatever the varying 
forms, this, it is believed, is the substance of all license laws. 
Restriction in numbers and as to place are the two practical and 
beneficial results secured where license laws are faithfully and 
successfully enforced. While the sifting of the character of ap- 
plicants may be included in the duties and powers of the officials, 
that function practically is disregarded. The moral character of 
those applying for saloon licenses is not likely to be of an 
exalted kind, and licenses are not likely to be refused on that 
ground. Proved violations of law may become a bar to granting 
of license, but in such a case, as in other instances of legal pun- 
ishments, it is the overt act, not the proneness to that act, which 
incurs the penalty. Character test, in granting license, is a 
myth. If, therefore, we can secure the restriction in numbers 
and the restriction as to place by some other method, we shall 
lose nothing, so far, by abandoning the license system. But the 
discretionary power of the licensing officials! How shall we 
dispense with that? Can we let go that protection to the com- 
munity which is afforded by the official’s power to refuse a 
license when in his judgment to grant it would be detrimental to 
the public good? While in theory this discretionary power is 
the strong point of the license system, in practice it is the one 
conspicuously weak feature. General experience will bear out 
this statement. Isolated cases, in favored localities, may 
furnish exceptions, but the rule will no doubt prove to be as 
here claimed. The discretion too often is not exercised at all, 


and still oftener is exercised against the public weal. Indeed, a 
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law whose successful operation depends upon the exercise of in- 
telligent discretion is the most difficult to enforce. That form 
of law demands such a high degree of personal integrity that it 
should be avoided wherever possible. The average of officials 
selected under our democratic system will not measure up to 
such requirements. In positions comparatively few and con- 
spicuously elevated, like the judiciary, we may hope to secure 
the grade of officials fit to be trusted with the discretion 
necessary for such trusts. But speaking generally, it is hard to 
secure an intelligent discretionary discharge of duty when 
perfunctory performance will complete the round of official 
tasks and will secure the emoluments of office as well. Hence 
the general failure of licensing boards to confine their grants of 
licenses to persons ‘‘of good repute for honesty and temper- 
ance,’’ and to houses which will not be ‘‘kept for the encourage- 
ment of gaming, tippling, drunkenness, and other vices.” 
Practically, the discretionary feature is a failure. Officials can 
technically apply the test without making it an actual test at all. 
We would, therefore, save possibly in a few exceptional locali- 
ties, lose little if we should discard this system for a law whose 
provisions should be such that its successful working would not 
depend wholly or chiefly upon the personal character or degree 
of civilizing culture, of those whose duty it should be to 
enforce it—a law so nearly self-enforcing that they whose 
salaries should depend upon its ostensible execution could not, 
even thus formally, enforce it without accomplishing the end for 
which it was enacted. Such is the ideal law and such a law is 
possible in this case. The aim should be so to frame its 
provisions that it must of necessity become either positively a 
dead letter or an efficient living statute. There must be no 
middle ground for lax execution. 

The Gothenburg system will not here be considered, for while 
its excellencies will be freely admitted, it secures for its success 
a degree of cooperation of philanthropic people in public affairs 
not yet to be found in the average American community. That 
system probably would do for some communities, and wherever 
desired should, by a sort of local option be given a trial, 
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The inquiry here is for a system which will serve generally 
for average communities until we shall have arrived at such 
development in public spirit or public sentiment as to warrant 
the application of the Gothenburg system or. of prohibition. 
We must seek to be spared the evil effects of the license system, 
while retaining its beneficent features. And this is the plan 
proposed : 

First, place as much restriction around the sale of liquor as 
may be thought advisable, or as will be sustained by local senti- 
ment. Then throw open the business, within the limits of those 
restrictions, to every citizen, without any favoritism, thus 
abolishing license courts, excise boards, and the entire license 
system. Thus we should be freed at once and forever of the 
corrupting influence in our local politics of the efforts of saloon 
keepers to make themselves ‘‘solid’’ with the licensing boards. 
By this measure we should at a single stroke go far towards re- 
lieving municipal politics of one of its most corrupting, most 
debasing elements. For the necessity of securing license, with 
the possibility, nay, the probability, that that license may 
be granted or withheld by the will or caprice of corrupted mem- 
bers of the licensing body, is the inspiring cause of very much 
of the evils of ‘‘saloon politics.’”’ Though the saloon keeper 
would in any event become more or less of a ‘‘politician,”’ 
our license system forces the saloon for self-protection as an 
institution into politics. The demoralizing influence of the 
saloon is thus immensely increased by the favoritism of the 
license system. While our municipal politics seem to be prone 
to evil as the sparks fly upward, we nevertheless unnecessarily 
have thrust into them a force which fearfully aggravates the 
evil. Anything, therefore, which will remove the saloon even 
partially from politics, will be of incalculable benefit to politics, 
and ultimately of great detriment to the saloon itself. For 
while the saloon is a blight on politics, politics is life and thrift 
to the saloon. 

With the scheme so framed as to remove the saloon, as such, 
from politics, next place a tax analogous to the United States in- 
ternal revenue liquor tax on the business of liquor selling, so 
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high that the number of saloons will necessarily be kept down 
to within reasonable limits. If preferred, this might be done 
by fixing a minimum, to be increased but not decreased, by local 
action. Whatever rates ‘‘the traffic will bear,’’ in this instance, 
should be imposed ; for liquor selling is the most wasteful and 
destructive to society, of all occupations, and the business should 
be compelled to pay liberally to the public treasury by way of 
partial restitution. The wages of workingmen are absorbed by 
the saloons, and the workingmen’s children are thus deprived of 
the comforts and advantages essential to their development as 
useful members of society, while much of the poor relief ex- 
tended by the community is simply the substitution of the 
savings of the sober and industrious for the money previously 
given, with princely generosity, by drinkers to the saloon 
keepers. Under a system of high license, with the number of 
saloons restricted by the licensing officials, enormous profits may 
sometimes be made by fortunate recipients of license, but under 
the plan here urged that matter would regulate itself. The num- 
ber of saloons would approximate to the ability to realize profits 
at the prescribed rate of tax. There would be no monopoly, no 
favoritism. Favoritism always is a fruitful source of corruption, 
and is, therefore, always to be shunned. Should the number of 
saloons appear to be unnecessarily large the rate of tax could be 
advanced by additional legislation until the numbers should fall 
to within acceptable limits. In all cases the public would 
receive its full share of revenue, since the lower the tax the 
more saloons, and the fewer the saloons the higher the tax. 
Revenue, however, should not be the object sought, in fact, an 
intelligent person must admit that it would be desirable to lose 
the entire revenue, if we could, at the same time, actually be 
rid of the saloon. 

So far as outlined the proposed substitute would preserve the 
restrictive features of even high license to the extent that the 
license fee restricts. Nor need this plan fail in other restrictive 
features of so-called high license laws, notably such as operated in 
Philadelphia to a great reduction in the number of saloons in that 
city the first year the Brooks high license law was put in force. 
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There the licensing power was lodged in the courts, and renew- 
als of license were refused to all who were proved to have vio- 
lated the law. The success of the Pennsylvania law as applied 
in Philadelphia was due largely to the fact that the law was 
administered by the courts, whose judges were accustomed to 
dispensing law and justice on lines differing widely from those 
which usually obtain in licensing boards. What these courts 
might ultimately become should they continue to be the instru- 
ment of granting licenses no one can tell. That will depend 
upon the vigilance of the people in frustrating the efforts of the 
liquor interest to gain control of the courts, as it generally has 
secured control of the excise boards of our cities. Success in 
Philadelphia was due, therefore, to the fearless administration 
of the law by the courts, not by testing the personal character 
of applicants, but virtually by punishing infractions of the 
law. Inflicting penalties for violations of law is peculiarly the 
functions of courts, and in nowise properly belongs to excise 
boards. There is no necessity for turning a court into an excise 
board in order to bring violaters of liquor laws before it. 
Breaches of the restrictive and regulative provisions of the law 
as here proposed could just as easily and with much more pro- 
priety be referred to the court, which should have power on 
conviction before it to disqualify the offender from carrying on 
the business thereafter. Subsequent disobedience could be pro- 
vided for as in the case of ordinary law-breakers. There being 
no favoritism, the law-defying liquor seller would cease to be a 
martyr, and he would stand in the estimation of the community 
alongside other criminals. This scheme would, then, make the 
business free for all within the prescribed limits, but not free 
for all without limit. 

It will be observed that up to this point nothing has been pro- 
posed which might not be included in schemes already tried, as 
in the state of Ohio, where a few years since, and presumably now, 
a tax restrictive in its nature was laid upon the liquor trade, but 
no licenses were granted. But the distinctive feature of the 
substitute here advocated is the securing to the citizen an effect- 
ive right of remonstrance. That right the license systems theo- 
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retically give him, but, practically, too often deny him. His 
appeals generally fall on deaf ears, are addressed to prejudiced 
or purchased men. The right of remonstrance must not depend 
upon accident or caprice, if it is to be recognized at all. It 
must be certain and effective. To secure to the citizen, there- 
fore, this right so imperfectly guaranteed under the license sys- 
tem, let every man who shall intend opening a drinking place 
where none shall exist prior to the enactment of the law be com- 
pelled publicly to advertise such intention for a given time, or 
better still, to serve a written notice, say one month in advance 
of his proposed opening, on every owner of real estate or his 
agent in charge of the same, or on the president or secretary or 
other similar officer, of every corporate body or association own- 
ing real estate within a certain distance upon the same street or 
highway of the building in which it is proposed to establish a 
drinking place—say one hundred yards in cities and boroughs 
and say two thousand or twenty-five hundred feet outside corpo- 
rate limits. This notice would apprise every owner of real estate 
within the limits fixed by statute that a saloon is to.be located 
near his residence or place of business unless he shall act. Pro- 
vide further that if any one of the owners of real estate situated 
within the limits prescribed shall within the prescribed time file 
with the designated officer, as the city or county clerk, a declara- 
tion of his objection to the opening of the proposed saloon, 
which declaration should be duly verified as to ownership, and 
acknowledged, it shall not be lawful to conduct a saloon at the 
place proposed unless the objector shall himself be a saloon 
keeper, in which case his objection shall not prevail. This last 
provision would prevent monopoly and favoritism—a thing care- 
fully to be guarded against if we would not invite corruption. 
This right of objection and consequent prevention on the part of 
the citizen would not only preserve all that a license system 
could do by way of remonstrance, but would .be far superior, 
since it leaves nothing to the whim or even discretion of the 
official. It is, as it should be, an unqualified veto. If the citi- 
zen who owns real estate does not want a saloon near him he 
need not have it. His protection is in his own hands, where it 
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belongs. His remonstrance is self-effective. The law is self- 
enforcing. Personal integrity, or lack of it, in officials, matters 
not. Political ‘‘pull’’ will be unavailing. The only way to 
circumvent the objecting citizen would be to buy him out. To 
this there could be no objection. Nor is there anything unjust 
in this restriction. The right to carry on the liquor business, 
like the right to store gunpowder or dynamite, must be sub- 
ordinated to the rights of those whose property would be injured 
or endangered by the unrestrained exercise of the rights re- 
ferred to. 

Advocates of the Gothenburg system urge a still harsher treat- 
ment of the liquor ‘‘ merchant,’’ for they propose to close him out 
entirely by making liquor selling a municipal monopoly. This 
proposed citizen’s veto is mild in comparison. A peaceful, law- 
abiding citizen, possessing a home—the fruits of his labors— 
has a right to protection from having placed next to him that 
which would impair the value of his property and disturb the 
peace and quiet of his home. In the very nature of things his 
rights and the rights of the would-be saloon keeper cannot be 
placed on an equal footing. The owner of the home and the 
man engaged in productive business is an upholding, an up- 
building unit in society. The saloon keeper is at his best a 
negative quantity in society, at his average is a drag, and at his 
worst is one of society’s most insidious and destructive foes. 
‘Where, therefore, the interests of the business man or of the 
home owner conflict with the interests of the prospective saloon 
keeper, the business man or the home owner must have the right 
of way. No other conclusion would be consistent with human 
progress or consonant with justice. Under the license system as 
actually enforced in some of our cities, a citizen may virtually 
be deprived of part of his property values without compen- 
sation. Practically, private property is taken by public author- 
ity for private purposes—a proceeding forbidden, if done openly, 
by the fundamental law. The result of this restriction as to 
place would probably be that the saloons would be driven by a 
sort of process of natural selection into certain quarters, as in 
St. Paul they have been so driven by design. Or, if the saloon 
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keeper would locate where saloons do not abound, he would be 
compelled to secure control of property within the established 
limits, and one capable of doing this might ordinarily be ex- 
pected to be a man of more substantial character than the aver- 
age saloon keeper of to-day. Reference has been made only to 
owners of real estate. Occupiers as tenants are not considered, 
though perhaps they should have like power with owners until 
the expiration of leases which might be in force at the enact- 
ment of the law. If they are of the class to object to the prox- 
imity of a saloon, they may remove from the neighborhood, and 
doubtless the self-interest of the landlord would cause him to be 
vigilant where he should have a tenant likely to object to 
saloons. Not to make the law too harsh, the right of objection 
should be confined to ownership or its equivalent. 

Such a law would be juster were it also to confer the right of 
objection on the wife of an owner, living with him, since for the 
purposes of the act she would be as much a head of the family as 
he. But public sentiment probably would not yet go so far. 


Save in exceptionally progressive communities, women must yet 
continue, in the eyes of the law, to be represented by their hus- 
bands. 


Another consideration is the probable fact that convictions for 
violations of the regulative features of liquor laws could much 
more readily be secured if the business of liquor selling were 
free to all without favor, under prescribed limits applying to 
every one alike. It is not difficult to convict violators of the 
United States liquor laws which impose a tax for revenue indis- 
criminately on everyone who sells. Yet juries taken from the 
same communities often will refuse to convict violators of the 
liquor license laws, even when the evidence is overwhelming. 
Why this difference? A possible explanation is that the 
offender against the national law commands no sympathy, 
because he has sought a personal advantage by evasion of a law 
which bore no more heavily on him than on others in tha same 
business who, as law-abiding citizens, observe its provisions, 
while he who evades the provisions of the license law is sought 
to be punished for doing that which another is permitted to do, 
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because of the often accidental circumstance of having license. 
There is an element in the community which looks upon such 
distinctions as unjust, and which not infrequently prevents the 
enforcement of the law which embodies them. 

This then, is the proposed substitute for the license system. 
To retain all the restriction in numbers that license can secure, 
by a tax levied under the police power of the state ; to throw 
around the traffic all the safeguards that may be practicable and 
to send those guilty of breaches of the law before the courts for 
punishment ; to guarantee to the unwilling citizen perfect im- 
munity from a saloon at his very door ; and, perhaps, the most 
important of all, to take the saloon, as an institution, out of 
municipal politics by abolishing all license boards. When the 
very existence of the saloon keeper’s business shall no longer 
hang on the turn of the municipal election, we may begin to ad- 
dress our efforts to the problem of reform in city governments 
with some hope of success. 

A fraction of the energy which has been expended in several 
states in vain efforts to engraft prohibition on the organic law 
would secure the adoption of such a law as is above suggested. 
It is merely sketched in outline. Details may be filled in to suit 
local surroundings. But it is seriously submitted that the plan 
here advocated would be a vast improvement upon the system of 
license laws, the most captivating provisions of which have 
almost without exception, proved illusory. 

LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 





CURRENCY REFORM. 


BY WILLIAM KNAPP, OF THE DENVER BAR. 


NE of the live questions to come before the next Congress, 
from present indications, will be the readjustment of the 
currency, which must necessarily be attended to in the near 
future. It is a matter for which we are all to be most thankful, 
that a good portion of the bonded indebtedness of the govern- 
ment will mature in a few years, leaving no support for a bank- 
ing system of currency founded upon this indebtedness ; and, as 
a near necessity, intended to be temporary. 

To create a further national debt for the purpose of perpetua- 
ting that or any other plan of banking upon which to base a 
currency or to use municipal or codperate bonds for that pur- 
pose, would meet with the just indignation of the masses of the 
people, and render any such scheme most unpopular. 

A correct settlement of the question becomes more difficult 
because of the radical differences of the opinions between the 
respective friends of the debtor and creditor classes, as to what 
shall be the monetary standard of values in the future. A 
second attempt will doubtless be made to secure the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase act of 1890, which so 
signally failed during the closing days of the last Congress ; and 
this will indirectly involve a most vital economic question, and 
one in which all of our people are very deeply interested either 
as debtors or creditors—that of a just monetary standard of 
values in our currency system. 

There is a manifest intention shown in some quarters in the 
effort to stop silver purchases, to absolutely eliminate silver 
from our currency except in the form of subsidiary coin. In 
view of this fact I will call attention to the attitude of the two 
old parties and also of Congress on this subject. The party in 
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power was successful upon a platform favoring the repeal of the 
Silver Purchase act ; the use of both gold and silver as the stan- 
dard money of the country, under such safeguards of legislation 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals ; 
and the repeal of the tax of ten per cent imposed by Congress, 
March 3, 1865, on state bank circulating notes. The defeated 
party also declared in its platform that the American people 
favor bimetallism, and) demand the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, with such restrictions as will secure the mainte- 
nance of the parity of values of the two metals. Is not the 
coincidence of an apparent friendliness to the cause of the white 
metal most remarkable, as made in these official party utter- 
ances? But we all know what they are for—to secure votes. 
And more than this: Section two of the Silver Purchase act 
itself declares, ‘‘ that it is the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other 
upon the present legal ratio, or.such ratio as may be provided 
by law.”? The friends of silver demand that the executive and 
legislative branches of the government provide for, and enforce 
these principles, at least as far as they go. 

While these sentiments do not clearly indicate whether the 
coinage of the two metals shall be free and unlimited by the 
people, or in limited amounts by the government, they do infer 
at least the use of silver in some form as money above the 
character of subsidiary coin, and may be considered a pro- 
gressive step towards the final adoption of the double standard. 
The language used can have but one meaning. By the terms 
“standard money,’’ ‘‘bimetallism,’’ and ‘ parity of values,’’ 
must be understood the wnrestricted right of the people, not the 
government, to take their gold and silver to the mints for coinage 
into money at a parity maintained at the ratio of sixteen ounces 
of gold to one ounce of silver, as fixed in the United States by 
law in 1834; and we understand this to be the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver equal with gold by the people, as dis- 
tinguished from the limited coinage by the government, as 
under the Bland law of 1878. 

While Congress has always been very friendly to silver in the 
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interests of the people, the friends of the single gold standard 
have managed to manipulate conventions and secure an un- 
friendly executive ; so that a free coinage measure, if passed by 
Congress, could not go through the portals of the White House 
and return approved. It was for this reason that during the 
almost superhuman effort made last winter to secure repeal, 
Congress did not, and will not in the future, risk the executive 
approval of satisfactory substitute legislation for silver, if the 
Sherman act should be unconditionally repealed. It was 
apparent that no outgoing or incoming administrations ever 
acted more in unison on any great public question, or were 
more mortified at defeat. The effort was a winning or a losimg 
one, and it lost. The lobbies of Congress were continually 
graced with the presence of noted characters; the tables of 
Congress were loaded down with immense petitions from cham- 
bers of commerce, monied institutions, and representatives 
of vast financial interests; thé strong arm of patronage was 
invoked under the flush of a great victory; the cabinet was 
constructed ; the incoming Congress was sounded through the 
national committee with a view of calling an early extra session 
of Congress to repeal the obnoxious Silver Purchase act, that the 
gold standard enemies of silver may dictate the future banking 
and silver policy of the country. There is a most significant 
object lesson in the fact that when it was settled that silver 
purchases must go on until free coinage of silver comes, the un- 
usual exports of gold immediately closed, and gold did not go to 
apremium. Here is a pointer: The European gold standard 
countries, from a reflex influence of the Brussels conference, did 
not deceive Congress into a repeal of the Silver Purchase law. 
Congress is impregnable. 

It is evident that since the formation of the finance committee 
of the United States Senate, the belief has prevailed at Wash- 
ington that silver purchases must continue until some measure 
satisfactory to the silver sentiment of the country is at least pro- 
posed, if not passed; and it remains to be discovered what 
device, if any, will be proposed which will degrade silver and 
still continue its enlarged use in our monetary system. This 
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much has been recently disclosed: The repeal of the Sherman 
Purchase act, and the tax of ten per cent imposed in 1865 on 
state bank issues, will be recommended. This will revive the 
old state bank system, with power to issue demand notes to be 
secured, as under the national system, by the deposit of state, 
municipal, or railroad bonds with the treasurer as trustee for 
their ultimate redemption ; also to continue the present national 
plan in a greatly modified and restricted form, and all to be 
under the general supervision of the general government. 

But the inference is justifiable that whatever recommendations 
may emanate from the executive branch of the government, the 
aim will be to perpetuate the single gold unit or standard of 
value in our currency, with the use of silver as token money 
only. All will admit it to be of the utmost importance that any 
changes in our currency should be with a view to the interests of 
our own people, as a whole, and not of any particular class. 
The position assumed in this article is that a currency based on 
the single gold standard, and subject to the conditions of the old 
world wants and necessities, and monopolized by the monetary 
institutions of our own and other countries, is wholly insufficient 
for the requirements of the great majority of our rapidly in- 
creasing and progressive people. 

When the currency is changed it should be reformed upon 
liberal and intelligent lines. It should be made more uniform, 
elastic, sufficient, free, sound, and stable, and withal more just 
and popular. This should be done in two respects: First, in 
the monetary standard—its basal support; second, in the 
abolition of the issue of circulating notes by’ banks, and the 
prevention of the use of the currency in any manner so as to 
harmfully contract its volume. 

Before attempting to show some of the advantages of a double 
Standard as a basis of our currency system, it may be well to 
call attention to a simple and well-known rule showing the 
principle upon which a monetary standard of values is form- 
ulated, to better show the effect of the rise of the actual 
value of the single standard metal (gold) above its standard 
or coinage value, on the value of all domestic commodities, and 
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others not otherwise affected, and also upon their production. 

It must be remembered that gold and silver, always precious 
metals and best suited for money, are commodities like all 
articles of common barter and sale. It is an old rule in refer- 
ence to which it is only necessary to refresh the recollection, that 
the monetary unit of values, by which all dealings between 
individuals are measured, is determined by securing the aggre 
gate value of the principal domestic commodities most suitable - 
for the purpose, for a long period of years, and divide this 
aggregate sum by the number of those commodities, and that 
the quotient will be their average value. This average is made 
the unchangeable legal standard by which all values are 
measured, while the actual value of commodities is continually 
undergoing fluctuations, from one cause or another. The object 
of such a rule is to get a standard which will remain for a long 
period of time as near the actual value of commodities as 
possible, without unduly enhancing or depressing prices. 

The first reason to be given for a double standard, while not 
new, is nevertheless a most conclusive one, and should always be 
. kept in the front; that gold is too dear in actual value, and 
therefore depresses prices to the extent that it rises above the 
standard. It is estimated from good authority that for thirty 
years gold has appreciated and is appreciating on an average 
of one per cent a year above its fixed standard value. In 1834 
the United States established the coinage value of gold to be 
25.8 grains in a dollar; 25.2 grains fine gold. The ratio be- 
tween gold and silver was fixed within a slight fraction of 
sixteen grains of silver to one grain of gold. 

By continuing the single standard as fixed in 1834, when gold 
was very much cheaper as a commodity, the value of all com- 
modities, not artificially affected, has been depressed below 
that standard by the great rise in gold above it, in the same pro- 
portion that gold has appreciated above the standard ; and silver 
has been forced down in price from this cause to about 83 cents, 
an average of 87.05 cents during the past year. That the price 
of silver has fallen below, as gold has risen above the standard, 
in actual value, is not questioned by those well informed on the 
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subject. Tables of the average prices of the principal commod- 
ities in the New York market, compared with the average 
prices for a half century before, as given in a report of the 
director general of the mint several years since, clearly establish 
the fact ; which is also confirmed by the report of the royal com- 
mission made in December, 1886. 

The law which creates and maintains value is use, and an 
enlarged use causes an increased demand. An artificial or 
auction price would result from an increased production of an 
article, without a corresponding demand for its use. A forced 
or speculative demand would be no index of the actual and 
normal price of a commodity. The price of silver, like all 
other articles of commerce, is controlled by the demand for its 
use. The annual supply of silver has not and does not exceed 
the demand. The increased world’s production of silver and 
gold, as reported by the director general of the mint, has nearly 
kept pace with each other for the past twenty years—that of 
gold being about $30,000,000, and of silver, $100,000,000 a 
year, at its coinage value. The increased world’s production of 
the white metal during the last calendar year was much less than 
formerly—being only 7,650,000 ounces. Another fact in this 
connection is, that for several hundred years before the increased 
production of gold incident upon its discovery in California, the 
silver product averaged twice that of gold, and from that time 
until the demonetization of silver in 1873, the gold product was 
several times that of silver; and during all these hundreds of 
years the bimetallic standard was maintained at the same ratio. 

The friends of the single standard assert that the low price of 
silver is due to the diminished cost of production of the past 
five years; and the statement has been made that it costs only 
thirty cents to mine an ounge of silver, when it is clearly 
established by the report of a committee of the United States 
Senators on that subject, that it costs at least $1.30 an ounce. 
Anyone would be convinced of this fact who had ever been en- 
gaged in silver mining or had expended money in that business. 

The statement is also made that the decline in the price of 
Silver is caused by the increased production as well as by the 
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diminished cost. If this is true, how is it that within a few 
months after the increased demand of 25,000,000 ounces of silver 
annually, under the Silver Purchase act of 1890, silver rose to 
$1.21 an ounce, and under the same continuing demand, unaf- 
fected by other causes, it sank back to 83 cents, its price ten 
years before, when the world’s production was over $44,000,000 
less, when reckoned at its average commercial value, without an 
over-supply. The only explanation is that silver is not bi- 
standard with gold, and the dearness of gold drives silver down 
in the same proportion with all other articles, as gold appreci- 
ates above the standard. The apparent object of gold standard 
financiers, as confirmed by recent events, was to cause a run for 
our gold, and by depressing the price of silver if possible induce 
a repeal of the Sherman Silver act. But silver still remains a 
precious metal, and its cost of production remains. about the 
same as for former years. 

The average increase of the annual gold production of the 
world has been so slight, and it has become so precious, that it 
is a very great injustice to our people to longer maintain that 
standard, in connection with European countries, under present 
conditions. The world’s production of gold has been subject to 
great fluctuations during the past twenty years. It was greater, 
as appears from the last report of the director general of the 
mint, in 1883 than it was ten years before, and $24,000,000 
greater in 1878 than in'1883. It has not been as large in any 
year since 1878 by a considerable sum as it was in 1889, when it 
was several millions larger than in the next succeeding year. 
The increase of the world’s product of gold was only $12,000,000 
during the last calendar year, the total of which was about 
$131,000, 000. 

When it is considered that the arts require an annual con 
sumption of gold amounting to about $80,000,000, which is in- 
creasing rapidly, with a greatly augmented demand for export 
to Asiatic countries, and the amount lost each year in numerous 
ways, it must be clear to any who will investigate the subject 
that the, annual supply is not sufficient to meet the yearly 
demand of our $30,000,000 new gold, which must come out of 
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this annual product, needed for coinage purposes. For this 
reason, and among others because the supply of gold is not 
sufficient to be made the single standard, it is in transit from 
one country to another in large quantities much of the time, 
and while building up the resources of one country greatly weak- 
ens those of another. As a result, the aggregate exports of gold 
from New York for the year ending February 18, 1893, exceeded 
the imports over $58,000,000, greatly injuring business here and 
prolonging the already very serious business depression. 

The adoption of the gold standard by the United States in 
1873 linked us in an entangling monetary alliance with Europe, 
a hundred times more disastrous to our industrial affairs than 
the political alliance, against which President Monroe warned 
the country in his celebrated message to Congress of December 
2, 1823, wherein he counselled us not to suffer the powers of 
the old world to interfere with the affairs of the new. A few 
facts will show the truth of this assertion. Of the estimated 
world’s stock of gold money, amounting to about $3,600,000,000, 
those effete, pauperized, European countries have about $1,300, - 
000,000 locked up from use, as an inviolate reserve for military 
emergencies, and the later run upon us was made more to 
replenish these war reserves than for other purposes. 

We are subjected to another most disastrous reflex result from 
becoming a gold ally with the single standard countries of 
Kurope. We are forced to pass through a protracted period of 
severe hard times, which originated with them—not with us. It 
will be remembered that the continent was recovering from 
a severe period of hard times, caused by the failure of the 
Panama Canal company and the French copper syndicate, when 
an old English house failed in 1890 for $150,000,000, from reck- 
less speculations in South America. The Bank of England 
borrowed $75,000,000, and became the head of a plan to 
guarantee the creditors of this firm to that amount, which 
greatly prolonged the liquidation of losses occasioned by that 
collapse, and gave us a renewed lease of bad times. The ex- 
ports of gold from the United States to Europe within a few 
months following amounted to over $75,000,000 taken out of 
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our circulation, returning in part the following year, because of 
crop failures on the continent. 

The calls upon the banks of New York became very great 
because this sum was withdrawn, and the government within a 
few months, to relieve the stringency, purchased nearly $100, - 
000,000 United States bonds to meet this outflow of gold. This 
state of things continued until the recent unexplained run 
upon the treasury ; and the liquidation of losses is still going 
on, and will doubtless continue under the present system until 
some large house here or in the old world fails, precipitating 
another panic before this is over, with like results. Why 
should not these reckless speculations on a large scale, from 
which great panics spring, causing ruin and distress to millions 
of innocent people, be made criminal offenses ? 

There is no reason why we should have been subjected to a 
suspension of business enterprise since 1890, except from the ex- 
treme folly of being bound in the grasp of the creditors’ vise— 
the single standard. There is an excess of money in European 
countries, which has been accumulating through many years of 
extreme economy, and at a very slight cost as compared with 
the expense here, and which has pauperized over one third of 
their population. This vast surplus seeks investment here as in 
all parts of the world where there is any development going on. 
The annual drain upon us on that score is estimated to be about 
$125,000,000. Those who secure money from the old world and 
are willing to make contracts to pay in gold, do so with the full 
knowledge that bimetallism is an open question in the United 
States. The Bland and Sherman acts both look to the ultimate 
remonitization of silver. The silver sentiment of the country is 
not on the wane, as will again appear if an attempt is made to 
stop silver purchases without providing a better substitute. It 
is well to note that revolutions go forward when in the right. 
Those who have made contracts under the circumstances to pay 
in gold, not the only legal tender here, do so at their own peril, 
and cannot appeal to the people as injured innocents. 

The claims that continued silver purchases will drive gold to a 
premium, is a pure evasion, made to force an unintelligent and 
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hasty repeal of the law. Silver purchases might go on until 
the bullion would fill the Capitol, and gold will not go to a 
premium for that reason. Treasury notes based on this bullion 
are payable in both silver and gold, and greenbacks can be re- 
deemed in silver. There never has been a time when the 
government was driven to redeem them in silver, as it is not re- 
quired to do under the gold standard. The contingency which 
would send gold to a premium would be such an unforeseen de- 
mand as would drive the gold reserves out of the country, 
because of its scarcity and insufficiency for monetary purposes 
as a single standard. 

If gold should go to a premium, our friends who have taken 
the risk of binding themselves to pay in gold could well afford 
to do so, because of the very low rate of interest paid for their 
money. It would, however, be a just retribution for them to be 
required to pay their gold contracts ata premium. Under bi- 
metallism, however, the danger of gold going to a premium 
would not be so great, because under the consequent lessening de- 
demand it would be cheaper. The true American policy should 
be to develop our own country by the use of our own money ; 
and if it cannot be secured at home, with our great wealth and 
increasing population, then we had better delay until it can. 

The last reason for a double standard given at this time is 
that by using the two precious metals their respective values 
will always be more than their coinage or standard value. It 
will be found that, under an alternating standard, as one be- 
comes dearer or cheaper than the other, the gain of one will be 
equivalent to the loss of the other, and the total volume of 
money will at no time be lessened. Gold would not be thirty 
per cent above, and silver twenty per cent below, the standard 
in actual value. Justice would then be done between the debtor 
and creditor classes, and both would receive fair treatment at 
the hands of the government. 

If gold and silver are treated equally in all efforts to remodel 
the currency, questions of banking, and the character of paper 
money, not yet considered, would become of much less impor- 
tance. WILLIAM KNAPP. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF CRIMINOLOGY. 


BY WESTEL W. WILLOUGHBY, PH. D. 


aa RIMINALITY, like insanity, waits upon civilization,” 

says Ellis. Statistics prove the truth of this assertion. 
There seems to be no doubt but that criminality is upon the 
increase in the civilized world generally, and in the United 
States in particular. So startling appears this assertion that 
credence in its accuracy is with difficulty obtained. In the face 
of an increasing material prosperity, a rising standard of com- 
fort for the working classes, a widening diffusion of knowledge, 
an increase in the criminal class seems almost impossible. 
Statistics unusually trustworthy, however, prove this beyond all 
cavil or doubt. The testimony of those conversant with peno- 
logical facts, is almost unanimous upon this point. ‘‘ Every 
nation provided with the means of computing such evidence,”’ 
says Superintendent Brockway of the Elmira Reformatory, 
‘reports a steady growth of the evil far greater than the corre- 
sponding increase in population. The proportionate difference 
is especially manifest of late years. It is conceded that within the 
past two decades, crime has more than doubled.’’ Still more start- 
ling to us is the fact that it appears that among all the civilized 
nations of the world, in the United States is to be seen the 
greatest increase of this evil. Whereas in 1850 the proportion 
of prisoners in the United States was 290 to each million of the 
population, the proportion had risen to 833 in 1870, and to 1,169 
in 1880, and the census figures for 1890 show a still further 
increase. In the last decade the number of inmates of peniten- 
tiaries, jails, and reformatories increased 45.2 per cent, while 
the whole population increased but 25.5 per cent, showing thus 
an increase in crime almost double that of the total population. 
It is true that the definition of crime, or the strictness with which 
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the criminal laws of the country are enforced may have changed 
during this time, but there is no reason to believe that this 
abnormal increase in crime can be thus wholly explained. In 
1890 there were ten thousand more convicts in our prisons than 
in 1880. In 1850 the proportion of criminals to the total popu- 
lation was 1 to 3,500, and in 1890, 1 to but 786.5, showing an in- 
crease of criminals of 445 per cent, as compared with an increase 
in population of but 170 per cent. Relative statistics show us 
further that the number of deaths by murder in the United 
States in proportion to population is more than double that in 
the most criminal countries of Europe. It is estimated further- 
more, that not more than one in sixty of those actually tried for 
murder in the United. States receive legal capital punishment. 
In 1882 there were 1,467 persons tried for murder, 121 legal ex- 
ecutions, and 117.lynchings. In 1892 the number of those tried 
for murder had risen to 6,791, but from this number but 107 
were legally executed, while the number of lynchings was 236. 
In a recent work dealing with our subject by Mr. Boies, figures 
are cited to show that in the last decade, taking the state of 
Pennsylvania aS an example, the number of criminals had 
increased 54.6 per cent faster, and that the cost of county jails 
in that state had increased four times as fast as the population, 
and that in 1890 the cost of the penal, reformatory, and charita- 
ble institutions of that state was equal to a burden of a bonded 
debt of nearly two hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars 
bearing interest at four per cent. Finally, the figures of the 
last census show us 79,617 inmates of our prisons and reforma- 
tories, and this number, based upon the estimate given us by ex- 
perts that at any one time probably not one third of the total 
number of criminals are in imprisonment, gives us a total 
criminal population of nearly 250,000. 

The cost to society of crime in all its degrees and phases is 
enormous, and can be only roughly estimated. To the loss 
arising from the destruction of life and property by illegal acts 
is to be added the expenses of preventing, detecting, and pun- 
ishing crime. It is only this latter item that can be even 
approximately calculatéd. In the United States there are fifty 
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large penitentiaries, with equipment, workshops, etc. There 
are over 17,000 county jails and numerous police stations and 
city prisons. It is calculated that $500,000,000 would be a low 
estimate of the cost of erection of these institutions. This is all 
dead capital. Placed at five per cent interest this sum would 
produce a yearly income of $25,000,000. 

But even this yearly waste sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared with the cost of maintaining these institutions, and of 
our penal systems generally, including the maintaining of 
courts and police forces. At the last Prison Congress it was 
stated that the amount of money now spent by society for the 
detection and punishment of crime amounts to over $400,000, - 
000 annually, an amount sufficient, if expended in a scientific 
manner, to banish absolute want from the midst of us. 

One would think that with this enormous expenditure for the 
prevention of crime, there would surely be a diminution of this 
evil. Instead of this, as we have seen, criminality is increasing. 
The significance of this abnormal growth of vice is appalling. 
Unless checked, it would seem to threaten the very life of 
society. It demonstrates, as Superintendent Brockway further 
says, ‘‘that the measures heretofore adopted for the prevention 
of lawlessness have signally failed in their purpose; that 
whereas created for the purpose of repressing crime, they have 
witnessed, have favored, and abetted its development.”’ 

Education, which at one time was thought would largely solve 
this problem, has not had this result. It has, to an extent, 
modified the form of crime without diminishing its amount. 
Even material prosperity does not seem to have the direct 
relation to crime that one would expect. Mr. Morrison, who 
has thoroughly investigated the question in England, reports 
that instead of facts pointing to poverty as the main cause 
of crime, they seem to point in the opposite direction. 

Facts, such as have been given, have naturally attracted the 
serious attention of sociologists, and within recent years has 
arisen a new school of criminologists, the members of which 
have set themselves earnestly to work upon the solution of the 
problem of criminality and its increase. This new school, 
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termed Criminal Anthropologists, by following entirely new 
methods has arrived at conclusions as to the nature and causes 
of crime differing radically from those which have been 
formerly held, and which, if they be proven true, must result in , 
revolutionary changes in our present penal methods. 

Reversing the former method, this school has studied the 
criminal rather than the crime, and the result of the investiga- 
tions carried on along this line has been to bring into prominence 
the conception of the criminal as a being physically and psychic- 
ally degenerate. Every crime, no matter by whom committed, 
or under what circumstances, is to be explained in but two ways: 
either as the act of the individual’s free will, or as the natural 
effect and as the necessary result of social and physical causes. 
Our present methods of punishment are based upon the first 
idea, that a crime is the free act of a person who deliberately 
coutravenes the law, actuated by motives of gain or passion. 
Now and then is raised in our courts the plea of insanity or 
temporary aberration of mind or kleptomania, but in the vast 
majority of cases the criminal is considered as not differing in 
body or mentality from honest men. He is considered as wholly 
responsible for his own act and is punished accordingly. Pun- 
ishment and retribution to society have thus been the controlling 
ideas in our penal methods. According to the estimated enormity 
of the offense, the convicted criminal is sentenced to a period 
of imprisonment, at the expiration of which he is again liberated, 
and allowed to mix with society. The idea, of course, is that 
the punishment inflicted will prove a warning to the offender, 
and will deter him and others from the commission of like acts. 

According to the new school of criminal anthropologists this 
theory of crime and its punishment is radically wrong. Crime, 
they say, is in the great majority of cases due to disease, to a 
mental state of the criminal which predisposes him to the com- 
mission of illegal acts, and that the study that has been made of 
the brain and mental peculiarities of those convicted of crimi- 
nal offenses clearly proves this to be so. This being so, our 
penal methods shoulé look primarily to the cure of the criminal 
and not to his punishment. No man, whatever his offiense, 
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should be discharged from restraint except upon reasonable evi- 
dence that he is morally, intellectually, and physically capable 
of leading an honest life. It may sound strange, but it is 
correct to say that it is as natural for some people to commit 
crime, when under provocation or temptation, as it is for a 
dyspeptic to have indigestion after overeating, or a rheumatic to 
suffer from the result of an exposure. Crime is due to some 
fault in the organization, which renders the individual less able 
to withstand temptation or to control improper desires. When- 
ever in anyone’s mental outfit there is any mal-adjustment (and 
the doctors tell us that none of us are sound in every particular) 
there is present the tendency to peculiarities that affect our 
motives and actions. The criminal is to be judged as one 
whose mental peculiarities are such as to make the commission 
of crime more easy to him than it is to others. 

Between the violently insane, the idiot, and the one whose 
moral faculties are merely blunted, and the sense of right and 
wrong indistinct, there are all grades of criminality. On the 
border line of lunacy lie the criminal populations. The crimi 
nal has been defined as ‘‘an individual whose organization 
makes it difficult or impossible for him to live in accordance 
with one’s standard, which the civilization in which he lives sets 
up, and makes it easy for him to risk the penalties of acting 
anti-socially. By some accident of development, by some de- 
fect of heredity, or birth, or training, he belongs as it were to a 
lower and older social state than that in which he is actually 
living. It thus happens that our own criminals frequently 
resemble in physical and psychical characteristics, the normal 
individuals of a lower race.’’— Ellis. 

That the conception of crime is due to defective mental organ- 
ization of the criminal, explains to us many of the points that 
have perplexed us and before remained unsolved to us. In the 
first place, it gives us a reason for the repeated instances in 
which we find persons committing crime where there seems to be 
no sufficient motive, and when it must be apparent to the one 
committing it that immediate discovery and severe punishment 
is sure to be the result. Murders are frequently committed upon 
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the most trivial grounds, and nothing is more common than to 
find prisoners who seem to take a genuine delight in thieving, 
even though not in want. Secondly, the definition of the crimi- 
nal as one of defective organization, who is on a lower plane of 
civilization than that in which he is actually living, explains the 
increase of crime in the face of an advancing civilization and a 
widening diffusion of wealth and education. With the instincts 
of a savage of a lower type, the criminal is forced to live among 
civilized people. 

“Criminality, like insanity, waits upon civilization.’’ With the 
growth of society in complexity and delicacy, the demands upon 
the social nature of the individual become greatly increased. 
Organized as modern society is, intellectually, morally, and 
politically, the duties of the individual to his fellow-man and to 
society at large are immensely greater than they are in savage 
countries where there exist no mutual rights and duties outside 
of the family, where law, if it may be so called, covers only a 
few points, and each one lives only for himself, and his actions 
do not conflict with the rights of others. So far then as society 
has within its bounds members who are mentally unfit to meet’ 
the requirements of its civilization, it will have violators against 
its laws, and these it will have no matter what its economic 
prosperity or the severity of the punishments meted out to the 
offender. The increase, then, in crime which has been noticed, 
may be said to be due to the fact that as the demands of civili- 
zation have increased the chances of having members of the 
state not able to meet these standards have increased, and that 
our methods for the prevention of crime, aiming at punishment 
rather than at cure, have not kept this increase in check. 
Modern civilization represents the last and final efforts of the 
wisest, and with its development there is an increasing need 
of proper treatment of, and assistance to, those who are by 
organization unqualified to keep pace with it in its onward 
march. 

Again, the conception of crime as due to a pathological con- 
dition explains the difficulty of reforming criminals. It explains 
also why our methods of punishment seem to have so little 
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deterrent effect. It is because they have no power to reform 
the diseased condition of the prisoner’s mind, and are not 
imposed for that purpose. As showing how little really deter- 
rent effect even the severest punishments have, Rev. W. 
Roberts, chaplain of Bristol jail, says, that out of 167 attended 
by him under sentence of death, 164 had witnessed hangings. 
George III. added 156 crimes to the list of 67 which had already 
been made capital crimes, with a result that from 1806 to 1819, 
during which time this code remained unchanged, the number 
of indictable offenses increased threefold. ‘‘If deterrence 
enters as an element into the calculation of habitual criminals,”’ 
says Mr. Dugdale, ‘‘it acts chiefly as a stimulant for contriving 
new methods by which the penalty may be avoided.’’ 

Finally, the hereditary nature of criminality shows its char- 
acter as a disease. The investigations of experts leave no room 
for doubt upon this point. Mr. Morrison states that statistics 
that he has collected show that more than one fourth of 
criminals have received a defective organization from their 
ancestry, and further, that between forty and fifty per cent of 
convictions for murder are cases in which the murderer is either 
insane or mentally infirm. The most startling and conclusive 
proofs of the inheritability of criminal tendeneies have been 
furnished by the American investigators, Mr. Dugdale, in his 
famous study of the Jukes, and Mr. McCulloch in his book 
upon the ‘‘ Tribe of Ishmael.’’ The results of these two inves- 
tigations have become so well known as scarcely to need repe- 
tition here. 

WESTEL W. WILLOUGHBY. 





THE TOWN MEETING IDEA APPLIED TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF CITIES. 


BY J. F. THOMAS. 


HERE is a growing sentiment in this country that democ- 

racy is a failure, and that the people cannot be trusted 

to govern themselves. The inefficiency and corruption of our 

so-called .republican form of government, especially in the large 
cities, seems to warrant this assumption. 

The most discouraging thing about our politics is, that not 
only are they now corrupt, but they are continually becoming 
more corrupt. The fault, however, is not in democracy, it is 
in the machinery. Democracy is not a failure. The people can 
be trusted. If we cannot trust the people, whom can we trust ? 
Government by the rich and intellectual alone is demoralizing, 
and always ends in tyranny. The true government is that by 
common men truly representing other common men, their neigh- 
bors and friends. 

Brilliant men are often dangerous, and the proportion needed 
by one community is small. To-day we are ruled by politicians, 
while the people have little to say about the government. The 
politicians of one party nominate their officers, those of the 
opposite party theirs, and then voters, like sheep, are driven to 
their respective folds, having been previously taught that the 
duty of citizenship consists in following party leaders, whether 
good or bad. 

Whichever party succeeds, the chances are that the officers 
elected have little or no interest in the people, since they owe 
their election to the ring, and dare not displease their masters. 

Good men are often put forward as cat’s-paws, and used to 
delude the people. Men who would scorn to do a dishonest act 
themselves, are willing to shut their eyes and know nothing, in 
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order to obtain the favor and support of the power behind the 
throne. 

The only remedy for this state of things is to devise some 
means by which the people can control the politicians, not 
temporarily and with great effort, but always and easily. To be 
sure, the people do sometimes rise in their might and drive the 
professional politicians out ; but this cannot be done except with 
enormous effort, and with but temporary results, for although 
the politicians yield for the moment, they soon regain the 
supremacy after the popular excitement subsides ; or they may 
even pretend to be reformers themselves, and while glibly talking 
of reform, carry out their selfish schemes with impunity. Even 
the occasional election of a good man but dams the current for 
the time, giving it ten-fold force when the dam is removed. 
This is because the election of a good man of itself establishes 
no principle. 

The best are handicapped under our system, which is so organ- 
ized as to render it difficult for the good to continue honest, and 
easy for the unscrupulous to evade all constitutional checks. 

It is generally admitted that our present system makes no- 
body responsible. This has led to the suggestion that more 
power be given_to the executive, thus locating the responsibility. 
Such a course may indeed enable us to know who is to blame for 
any misconduct; but conviction is one thing, punishment another. 

A man cannot be made responsible unless held so by some 
definite tribunal with power to enforce a penalty. Responsibility 
to the people means nothing. What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business. If we could be sure that perfect men would 
always be elected to office, almost any machinery would do. But 
we have to deal with men subject to human passions, who are 
often ambitious, avaricious, revengeful, cruel, and dishonest. 

The problem is to provide a system by which these men shall 
be made to serve the state honestly if they serve at all. This 
can only be done by pouring floods of light on every action, and 
by making the punishment for political misdeeds immediate and 
certain. 

At present the executive is elected to serve for a stated term, 
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and there is no way to get him out except by impeachment, and 
impeachment is an impracticable method of punishment for 
political offenses. 

Of-course it will be said that the fear of defeat at the polls is 
to be relied upon to enforce this responsibility. But it does not 
do it. For the election being more or less remote, our so-called 
‘‘practical politician’’ feels little or no uneasiness, knowing that 
the memories of voters are short, and believing that adroit 
management will give him more influence than upright actions. 

It has been the custom in this country to regard the division 
of responsibility between the executive and the legislature as a 
means of securing honesty in democratic government. But it 
has the opposite effect. In the end the legislature gets the 
power without the responsibility. This is the source of most of 
the evils existing in our governments to-day. 

The executive is tempted—indeed almost compelled—to use 
patronage in order to have measures passed necessary to the 
carrying on of the government, and finally he becomes the mere 
tool of the legislature. 

But this cannot be corrected by giving more power to the 
executive. The proposal that has been made to give more abso- 
lute power to the mayors of large cities is utterly opposed to all 
the principles of a republican form of government. What 
would be more dangerous than to elect an officer for a stated 
term, with no means of getting rid of him during that term, 
and then give him power enough to make him independent of 
the legislature ? 

Thus we see that by dividing the power between the legisla- 
ture and the executive we get a weak, inefficient government, 
full of corruption, and constantly growing worse. But on the 
other hand, if we make the executive strong enough to correct 
these evils we destroy democratic government, and might as well 
enthrone a king at once. 

There is a way, however, that will enable us to avoid both of 
these extremes. It is to adopt the essential principle of the 
town meeting, which is said to be the ideal government for a 
free people. 
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Of course the citizens of a large city cannot meet together 
like those of a small town; but let them be divided into dis- 
tricts ; let each district elect a delegate with full powers, and 
let these delegates form an assembly. 

These districts should have the greatest freedom in their 
choice of delegates, and no restriction of residence should be 
imposed. 

The number of districts should be as great as convenience 
will admit, because small districts allow of more intimate ac- 
quaintance between citizens and candidates. 

Thus, instead of being one of fifty thousand or more to vote 
for ten or twenty men of whom he knows nothing, the voter is 
one of a hundred or so to vote for a man of whom he can easily 
have personal knowledge. 

This personal knowledge that the voter will have of his dele- 
gate will cause him to watch the votes and actions of that 
delegate with great interest, and serve the double purpose of 
educating the voter and of checking all tendency to irregularity 
on the part of the delegate. 

Small districts are also more difficult for politicians to manipu- 
late, and the larger the number of delegates the more complete 
will be the representation of every shade of opinion. Our 
object is to make the assembly as nearly as possible a meeting of 
the people. 

The constitution of this assembly should be simple and the 
restrictions upon its actions as few as possible. Its chairman 
should be appointed (or chosen) for life or good behavior, as our 
judges are. His sole duty should be to preside at the meetings 
of the assembly. 

After the establishment of this government, the assembly at 
any meeting would find itself organized and ready for business, 
thus eliminating one great element of discord and delay. 

The first duty of the assembly should be to choose a chief ex- 
ecutive officer, whom we will call the mayor. Immediately after 
his election, the mayor should appoint the members of his coun- 
cil, viz.: a chief of each of the departments of finance, education, 
justice, water works, streets and highways, public buildings, etc. 
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If ten members of the assembly object to any candidate for 
the council, his appointment must be submitted to vote of the 
assembly, otherwise his nomination by the mayor is sufficient. 

The mayor and council must be chosen from the members of 
the assembly and they should retain all their rights and privi- 
leges as delegates. It should be a part of their duty to attend 
all meetings of the assembly to explain and defend their acts. 

As soon as they are elected, the mayor and his council should 
assume control of the executive department of the city govern- 
ment. They should also originate all appropriation bills ; and 
these bills should be adopted or rejected by the assembly with- 
out amendment or addition unless such amendments or additions 
are accepted by the executive. 

In consideration of the time and attention required of the 
executive officers ‘by the meetings of the assembly, there should 
be a permanent head of each department who should be the real 
executive officer, but subject in all matters to his chief. The 
second chiefs and all other employés of every department should 
be appointed to office and continued there according to the most 
approved civil service rules. 

Whenever the assembly shall pass a vote calling upon the 
mayor to resign, or whenever it is unwilling to support the 
mayor in any of his measures, or whenever for any reason 
there is a want of harmony between the mayor and the assem- 
bly, then the mayor shall either resign or dissolve the assembly, 
and order a new election. If he orders a new election, it will 
bring the question in dispute before the people, who will then 
decide by their choice of delegates whether they support the 
measure advocated by the mayor or that advocated by the 
majority of the old assembly. If the new assembly is not in 
harmony with the executive then he must resign and the 
assembly elect a new mayor, the old mayor continuing in office 
until the new mayor is chosen. 

The resignation of the mayor carries with it the whole coun- 
cil; but any member of the council may resign without affecting 
the rest. In might be well to add to the above that an election 
of delegates shall take place at least once in every two years. 
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This machinery is simple and practical. It requires the ex- 
ecutive to be constantly responsible, and brings upon him swift 
and certain punishment for any violation of the will of the 
people, or mistake of any kind. 

This punishment is not of a criminal nature, which being too 
severe, would be difficult of enforcement, but it is loss of office 
and reputation which, carrying with it the desire of recovery of 
office and re-establishment of reputation, will furnish valuable 
protection to the city. On the other hand, the executive officers 
are not left at the mercy of any political combination, but have 
ample opportunity to defend and justify their acts and opinions. 

In fact, the legislative and executive department has each its 
method of defense against the other and in default of ultimate 
agreement, the people decide. 

It also does away with all commissions and secret and irre- 
sponsible committees. It gives the directness and energy of a 
one-man power, with all the democracy of a town meeting. 
The executive is as absolute as Cesar while in office, but liable 
at any time to lose that office if he abuses his power. 

This accomplishes also, the much desired object of separating 
the executive department from the legislative in action, while at 
the same time it insures that complete harmony of purpose 
which is so necessary to any government. 

By relieving all the members of the assembly (except the 
council) of executive business, and of the duty of attending the 
time-consuming committee meetings, active business and pro- 
fessional men are enabled to take part in its work. 

Busy men, under the present system, find it impossible to 
attend to city matters without neglecting their own affairs. 
The interests of the city would be much safer with busy men 
who regard politics as their avocation, than with men who make 
politics their vocation. 

While appointed (or routine) officers should be assured that 
their places are permanent, elective officers should be made to 
feel that their tenure of office is uncertain, and should, as a 
rule, be men who are independent of their official salaries. 

Few men can be trusted to decide political questions according to 
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their best judgment when their livelihood depends upon their con- 
tinuance in office. This may seem to exclude the poor man, but 
in fact it doesnot. A man who earns an independent living, how- 
ever small his income, is a safer person to intrust with authority 
than an adventurer who expects to make his subsistence or his 
fortune out of politics. 

Our plan aims to give every citizen an equal chance for 
political honors; and to take away from political schemers the 
exclusive privileges, which, like the robber barons of old, they 
have usurped for the benefit of themselves and their friends. 

By giving every district absolute freedom in regard to its 
choice of representatives, without restriction of residence, we 
encourage members to be free and outspoken in the expression 
of their opinions ; they are also rendered less liable to be con- 
trolled by political rings. 

This independence of conduct and speech can be obtained 
only when the representative feels that ability and honesty of 
purpose will secure him an election from some district, even 
though the one he represents at the time is dissatisfied. 

To those who think that two assemblies are necessary as a bul- 
wark against bad legislation, the single chamber of this plan 
may seem a defect. It is true that vicious bills have often 
been defeated in the second house after passing the first. But 
there does not appear to be any good reason why the last 
determined fight could not be made just as well in the first 
assembly as in a second, third, or tenth. 

It is a mistake to suppose that bad legislation can be averted 
by ‘‘checks and balances,”’ or by additional assemblies. Every 
barrier interferes more with good government than with bad ; 
inducing citizens to relax their vigilance and rely on the barrier. 

The only safeguard that is of any value to a state is the in- 
dividual efforts of its citizens, and the only way you can force 
them to make that effort is to put the responsibility upon them 
by abolishing all artificial barriers. 

Then we might expect to see again that exhibition of public 
spirit that we have had in the past, but which appears to be 
greatly lacking at the present time. 
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We need hardly call attention to the great advantage a city 
would gain by having its plan of expenditure made up by men 
who know its needs, and who will be held responsible for the 
execution of their plans, and thus be forced to have due regard 
to both efficiency and economy. 

Having the fear of adverse criticism from an ambitious 
minority always before their eyes, they must not be niggardly in 
furnishing the city with all things necessary for the comfort and 
safety of its inhabitants, and at the same time they must avoid 
all wasteful expenditure. To the minority, the constant liability 
that the responsibility may be thrust upon them, will act as a 
reminder not to be too vehement in their criticisms of those in 
power. 

It may be urged against this system that it will make elections 
too frequent, and thus create instability in the government. It 
is true that in the beginning elections may be somewhat more 
frequent ; but as the new arrangement becomes understood, and 
old prejudices disappear, men will perceive that nothing is to be 
gained by violent measures ; and elections will be forced only 
when some great question comes to the front, which cannot be 
decided in any other way. 

This will not, however, make the citizen take less interest 
in politics, but on the contrary will tend to increase his interest, 
because every question of importance that comes up for discus- 
sion will claim his attention from the fact that he may be 
required to vote upon it in the case of disagreement between the 
executive and the assembly. 

Thus the constant liability of becoming a judge of a well- 
defined question, will interest and educate the citizen vastly 
more than voting, as now, on a confused mass of questions upon 
which no judgment can act intelligently, and which often have 
no relation to city affairs. 

In fact it will finally separate city from state and national pol- 
ities, and cause each question to be decided upon its merits, in- 
stead of being decided in the interest of some set of politicians, 
who think more of being elected to office than of being in the 
right. 
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This would not only educate our citizens ; it would also be a 
training school for statesmen, and have a most beneficent effect 
upon politics in general. Town and city politics are the 
fountainhead. If they are pure all are pure; but if they are 
corrupt they will poison the avenues to the higher places, mak- 
ing them corrupt also. 

It is not claimed for this system that it is able to reform every- 
thing at once. To the politicians its simplicity will seem weak- 
ness ; their methods could hardly succeed in its assembly. But 
when it comes to be seen that here is a field upon which men of 
energy and ability may honestly win power and fame, where 
defamation of character and sharp practices will gain less favor 
than honest argument of a question on its merits, then politics 
will begin to improve. 

And after all this is the greatest thing that can be said in its 
favor: that it is a form of government that will admit of con- 
stant growth and improvement. It has the elasticity of nature, 
the power to throw off the old and take on the new, not violently 
and with great effort, but gradually and almost imperceptibly. 

J. F. THOMAs. 





UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION DANGEROUS TO AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTIONS. 


BY WILLIAM R. WOOD. 


HE eleventh census gives the total population of the United 
States as 62,622,250, against the 50,155,783 of 1880. While 
the rate of increase for the decade from 1870 to 1880 was 30.08 
per cent, it was only 24.86 per cent from 1880 to 1890, showing 
a decrease in the percentage of increase of the general popula- 
tion. For the decade ending with 1880 the increase in the 
native-born population was 31.78 per cent, while the foreign- 
born showed an increase of 19.99 per cent. On the other hand, 
in 1890 the native-born had increased 22.76 per cent, against a 
corresponding increase in the foreign element of 38.47 per cent. 
We see that our foreign population doubled its rate of increase, 
whereas the native lowered its rate nearly one third. To-day we 
have nine and a quarter millions (about one seventh of our total 
population) foreign-born, and if we take into consideration | 
those of foreign parentage, the number will nearly double itself. 
In eighteen states and territories the foreign-born represent from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent of the native-born population, nine 
of these states and territories being in the western division. 
. Taken as a whole, 41.67 per cent of the males of voting age ~in 
the western division are foreign-born, and 43.66 per cent of these 
are ignorant of the English language. In California the per- 
centage is much higher. There 50.21 per cent of the males of 
voting age are of foreign birth, and nearly one fourth of them 
cannot speak English. The percentage of foreign-born in 
Montana is 32.61 per cent, in Nevada, 32.14 per cent, and in 
Arizona, 31.52 per cent. These figures illustrate simply the 
comparative numbers of foreign to native-born, and if we 
include those of foreign parentage also, the proportion of foreign 
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to native population will be much larger. During the decade 
1880 to 1890 the percentage of males over that of females has 
increased, owing mainly to the fact that the ranks of immigra- 
tion are filled more largely by men. This is proven by the fact 
that in those sections where immigration has been most exten- 
sive, the proportion of males has increased. This is especially 
true in the west, where the foreign element is greatest. Not 
only has our foreign population multiplied nearly three times as 
rapidly as the native, but in thus multiplying their political in- 
fluence is growing in an ever-increasing ratio. This greater 
voting power which the foreigner possesses, will one day burst 
forth and assert itself with more terrific force than did ever 
Goth or Vandal. 

From the foregoing statements we see what a mighty human 
tide has been peacefully flooding our country during the past 
quarter century. It is needless to enumerate the many alluring 
influences which attract these. millions. They seek freedom, 
wealth, power. America is their asylum—their ideal Utopia, 
and true to the instincts of the human race from time imme- 
morial, they ery ‘‘ Westward Ho!” and rush across the conti- 
nent, taking possession of our fairest heritage. Seventy-five 
per cent of these foreigners go west, and according to a very 
correct calculation, at the present rate, two thirds of the popula- 
tion of the west will be foreign by 1900. - Such multitudes flow- 
ing into the formative west must influence our future as a nation. 
The west, with all its vast, undeveloped resources, its land area, 
and its natural advantages over the east, is destined to rule. As 
through the ages, the seat of empire will still westward move, 
till stopped by the blue waters of the Pacific. 

Taking these facts into consideration, the question of immi- 
gration becomes one of vital interest to the American citizen. 
It embraces and operates with and through the liquor power, 
Catholicism, socialism, ignorance, combining their mighty in- 
fluences to undermine the machinery of our government. We 
will therefore consider each of these forces separately, endeavor- 
ing to show their attitudes toward our government, and that of 
immigration operating through them. 
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THE LIQUOR POWER. 

The liquor traffic is opposed to the great ends of government. 
Bentham says: ‘‘The sole object of government ought to be the 
greatest happiness to the greatest possible number of the com- 
munity.’? What is not beneficial to society is injurious in so far 
as it fails to be a benefit. The aim of government should be to 
crush what is pernicious and support what is beneficial to 
society. Drink is the national curse. It enslaves men; it 
crazes their minds to the commission of crime; it produces 
pauperism by creating within them that ardent desire which re- 
quires a transfer of their hard earnings from food and comforts 
to the dram-shops ; and death is its ultimatum. It robs man of 
his freedom of will, causes violations of the laws, and brings 
misery and vice in the same cup. 

Intoxicating drink is a serious hindrance to industry and 
trade. From an economic point of view it impoverishes the 
nation. We know that our wealth is increasing much more 
rapidly than our population, but the labor required for the 
manufacture and sale of liquor is unproductive, inasmuch as 
that which does harm rather than good would better not be cre- 
ated. So that while a great deal of time, labor, and capital are 
thus expended, we have in the aggregate as a nation nothing to 
show for it except a train of evils, whereas were this capital and 
energy employed in the production of necessary articles, we 
would have a largely increased stock of the comforts of life and 
a largely diminished share of crime, pauperism, and misery. 

The use of intoxicants unfits man for labor; and for his in- 
dustry in the manufacture of liquor he receives, on an average, 
in proportion to the value of the article produced, as compared 
with other commodities, not one-tenth the remuneration. Sup- 
posing it requires ten men in the manufacture of necessary 
articles to the value of one hundred dollars—only one man would 
be needed to produce drink of the same money value. Thus 
by draining capital and labor from the channels of productive 
employment, the liquor traffic causes a decrease in the demand 
for the necessaries and comforts of life (to say nothing of the 
luxuries), thus limiting their production and depressing trade ; 
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this, without forgetting the vast numbers unfitted for labor, and 
the vast amount of grain destroyed annually by the brewers and 
distillers, which would feed millions of the world’s poor. 

Not.only is drink a curse, but it is particularly so as related 
to immigration. The vast majority of these miserable people, 
having depraved appetites, are peculiarly attracted by liquor. 
Intoxicated already with a consciousness of freedom, they are 
easily led to excess. They are ignorant, and ignorance and 
vice ever walk hand in hand. The foreigner is not only 
tempted to indulge in strong drink as a beverage, but he heartily 
engages in the traffic, and deals out destruction to the thousands 
of his brethren who come after. How many distilleries or 
saloons have American proprietors? The percentage is small 
indeed. 

By far the larger per cent of crime resulting from the use of 
intoxicating drink is committed by foreigners. As immigration 
increases the drink bill of the nation increases, and the more 
liquor consumed the longer the list of criminals. Maddening in 
its influences, drink saps their energies, empties their pockets, 
and blasts their hopes. They become desperate, debauchery 
and crime ensue, and, ripe for adventure, they fall victims to 
Romanism, Mormonism, socialism. Thus we see that while im- 
migration strengthens the liquor power, it plays into the hands 
of the other great forces, combining for the ruin of our country. 

ROMANISM. 

Romanism is a block to progress. It is inimical to liberal 
ideas ; it cramps the mind; it tyrannizes the body. How should 
every lover of civil, moral, and religious liberty regard such a 
power? We now enjoy liberty of conscience and speech, a free 
press, and a free school system. The pope claims infallibility— 
which is an attribute of God only. His rule is absolute, 
perpetual, and uncontrolled. He recognizes no civil authority, 
and claims the perfect loyalty and obedience of all Roman 
Catholics. Catholicism forbids liberty of conscience, and is 
antagonistic to our free institutions. ‘‘ Ignorance is the mother 
of blind devotion ’’—and their maxim is closely adhered to, for 
in Catholic countries the minds of the people at large are care- 
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fully kept from any tendency to liberal thought, which is fatal 
to ecclesiasticism of all forms, and especially to Romanism. 

The priesthood already controls a large proportion of the 
voters in our great cities, and thus influences legislation and 
tampers with our free school system. Ours is a system of 
self-government. The Romish church holds its adherents con- 
science-bound—they are no longer freemen, but slaves tempo- 
rally as well as spiritually, for they have sworn allegiance to 
the sovereign of Rome, to the exclusion of all civil power. 
The pope is therefore absolute monarch of the Catholic world. 
Papal rule is as inconsistent with our republican constitution as 
is the absolutism of the Russian government. 

The danger of allowing Catholicism a place in civil affairs 
has been fully demonstrated in Europe. England has curbed 
the pope, but she is in constant dread of Catholic conspiracy 
under the mask of Irish insurrection. For centuries Romanism 
has been in a state of permanent conspiracy in France, and 
until the advent of Victor Emmanuel, Italy was the seat of 
Catholic oppression. Such a power is a menace to good govern- 
ment. In Catholic countries it conspires against the liberty of 
the people ; in others, against the existing government. 

When we consider that three fourths of our immigrants come 
from Catholic countries, the wonderful growth of Romanism in 
the past quarter century is easily accounted for. Italy, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Ireland, to say nothing of France and 
Spain where emigration is much smaller, send thousands each 
month to swell the Catholic ranks. Many are not alive to the 
fact that Romanism is becoming a powerful factor in the affairs 
of our government. This is especially true in the West, where 
new states are born yearly. There the foreign element is great- 
est—consequently the Roman power is strongest. New laws are 
being framed ; new constitutions are receiving the impress of 
the heterogeneous populations, and it follows, directly or in- 
directly, that the western states will be molded to a greater or 
less degree by the Romish clergy. In a number of these states 
and. territories their adherents are greater than those of 
Protestantism. The Catholic watchword is secrecy: they blow 
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no trumpets, but steadily strive for the upbuilding of their 
church, and it is alarmingly true that immigration, more than 
any other force in operation, strengthens Romanism. 

SOCIALISM. 

In dealing with the subject of socialism, we propose to speak, 
not of the many complex systems of social fraternity which con- 
vulse Europe, but of that type which is most largely represented 
in the United States. We refer to German socialism, of French 
origin, which is represented in this country by the ‘‘ International 
Workingmen’s Association ’’—the agitators—what Mill calls the 
‘revolutionary socialists.’’ 

Our constitution secures to man his natural and civil rights— 
life, liberty, and property. Its basis is that of private property 
and individual competition. 

The doctrine of socialism is community of property, an equal 
distribution of the results of production, and direct legislation 
by the people. Its basis is not competitive, but codperative. 
The community of property necessarily involves the abolition of 
collateral inheritance. It is a system of state ownership and 
direction of all industrial operations for the common benefit of 
society. A part of the theory of socialism is the dispensing of 
the national wealth ‘‘ to each according to his needs ’’—a level- 
ing up, as it were, of wealth—grounded on the dogma that 
‘Call men are born equal ’’—which is ‘‘ opposed to that equitable 
principle of proportion between remuneration and exertion.’’ 
Labor is the measure of value ; genius and stupidity receive the 
same reward. — It is obvious that the time of a scientist is worth 
more to society than that of a cobbler, but under the code of 
socialism, each is entitled to the same share of the grand product. 
Thus we readily perceive its inferiority to the competitive sys- 
tem, in that it stops that ‘‘stimulating collision’’ of mankind, 
which is the soul of progress, by deadening energy and ability 
into mediocrity. 

Socialism, like communism, boasts of a grand fraternity of un- 
selfish aims and ends, of undisturbed tranquillity in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of labor, and of equal rights. Yet, while we 
admire this beautiful theory of Utopian perfection, we stumble 
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upon the discovery that the socialist has no rights, for man’s 
rights consist in ownership, and if he own nothing, he can 
demand no rights. The schemes of these reformers are food for 
the philanthropic mind, yet in their exalted ideas of a great 
human brotherhood they overlook the nature of the beings they 
would bind together in mutual love. Selfishness is the very core 
of the human heart ; and selfishness and universal brotherhood 
are utterly incompatible with each other. That “‘all citizens are 
equal before the law,’’ is just and right, but the minds of all are 
not naturally equal, their physical organizations are not equal in 
strength, their inborn impulses and ambitions are widely differ- 
ent. Can we expect the eagle to nestle on the earth because the 
lion cannot soar to the skies? Would it be right to chain a 
Milton or a Cromwell to the realms of ordinary life because 
nature has not endowed their brethren with faculties as strong, 
and ambitions as great? No, each has his station appointed by 
a divine decree ; such a theory put into practice would stifle 
ambition and benumb the faculties. 

The right of private property is necessary to liberty. That 
the few may be permitted to exercise the right of property to 
the exclusion of their brethren is apparently the grossest in- 
equality. But perfect equality, in its simplest sense, would be 
as injurious to society as would the other extreme. ‘‘ Every 
man is equal before the law’’—but, stopping just here, let us 
consider that man is a free agent; he is placed side by side in 
the race of life with his fellows, each endowed with special 
capabilities with which to ‘‘ carve out his own future.’’ There 
is a goal of success which they all strive to win. Were all 
alike possessed of an equal share of property, having the 
power neither to increase nor diminish it, this goal would be re- 
moved. But necessity often points the way to fortune. Want 
is the stimulus which constrains men to exertion ; and want and 
genius, progress and poverty will always be coupled in the 
march of civilization. Rob society of competition, giving in its 
stead perfect equality, and apathy would be an inevitable 
result. Strong minds will ever predominate over weak ones. 
It is a well-known fact that as the centuries multiply they 
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more clearly demonstrate the superiority of mind over matter. 

Direct legislation by the people would necessitate universal 
education and involve the free administration of justice by the 
populace. Universal education, could it be realized, would be 
of inestimable value to the human race, but would not remove 
the inequalities of nature. We should still be faced by the 
problem of mind arrayed against matter. We should still find 
the weak intellect clinging to the strong for guidance and 
support. It was not meant that all men should be equal. It 
is the unequal state of humanity that keeps the world alive, 
and were such a thing as direct free administration of justice by 
the populace inaugurated, these inequalities of nature would 
clash in anarchy and insurrection. 

But American socialism goes still farther in its revolutionary 
schemes. It descends from exalted fraternity of interests to 
individualism. Let every man be a law unto himself, is its 
maxim,—therefore ‘‘away with private property! away with 
the state ! away with religion! away with the family and home 
relations !’’ Socialism in the United States means anarchy. It 
is pernicious in the light of our free institutions ; it is immo- 
rality, ignorance, fanaticism, death, to the liberal mind. 

We have seen what socialism is as related to our government. 
It remains to be shown how it receives its strength and impulse 
from immigration, and how through that agency our government 
may yet totter on its foundations from the upheavals of social- 
ism in our land. <A starved man is apt to indulge to excess 
when food is placed before him. He does not realize that in the 
gratification of his appetite he is working his own ruin. The 
immigrant hungers for freedom, but when he lands on our shores 
he is dazed by his comparatively unfettered condition. He 
seeks to enjoy that liberty of which he has heard so much, and 
in the anticipation his mind is fully prepared for any wild 
theories that socialistic leaders may advance. Cut adrift from 
home and native land, he is particularly susceptible to the 
schemes of these agitators, he rejoices that he is received as one 
of an organization whose sublime motto is ‘‘ Fraternity.’ Ger- 
mans, more than any other nationality, are flocking to America, 
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establishing themselves in our strongholds, making parts of the 
west German colonies, and asserting their socialistic views. 
This was demonstrated in Chicago in 1887. That socialism is 
peculiar to the German nation is proven by the fact that ‘in 
1884 the socialists of Germany cast 700,000 votes and elected 
twenty-four members of the Reichstag.’’ Italians also play a 
prominent part in the ferments of our heterogeneous population. 
New Orleans is an example. Not only is it true that socialistic 
* circles are being enlarged abroad, but in the United States their 
numbers and the influences which combine to accelerate their 
growth, are multiplying in no small degree. 
IGNORANCE. 

‘* Intelligence is strength ; and in proportion as the many grow 
intelligent they must guide the world.’’ Education, then, is a 
necessity—it is pre-eminently so as related to human progress. 
It must mold and shape the minds of men, touch the springs of 
action, give direction to their thoughts, causing them to vibrate 
with the grandest, most sublime ideas of man’s greatness, 
developing the soundest principles of government under which 
he should exist. 

Ignorant men are dupes, credulous and superstitious, subject 
to the leadership of the few, therefore envious of their higher 
attainments, and ultimately vicious. Ignorance of the masses is 
stagnation, and can exist only under the scepter of despotism. 

Ours is a progressive régime. The prosperity of a nation will 
depend, in a great measure, upon the wisdom exercised by 
Congress in the enactment of laws, and the intelligence and 
energy of the executive in enforcing those laws. The vast 
majority of our foreign population are of the most ignorant 
type, and are utterly incapable of an intelligent understanding 
of our principles of government. They have existed under the 
crushing rule of despotism, their minds are stunted by its 
withering influences, and they come to us totally ignorant of the 
science of self-government. What then are we not to fear from 
such a population? If the West is to rule our country, and 
foreigners are to control the West, it follows that aliens will de- 
cide the destiny of the nation, legislating for us, and executing 
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their decrees. Ignorance and progress are contradictory terms. 
Were it not a fact that seventy-five per cent of these foreigners 
are adults, we might hope to educate them in the underlying 
principles of our government—but as it is, they see only the 
outward forms, not understanding them because their minds 
have become crystallized in the service of kings and emperors. 
Can we then hope that with their inborn monarchical ideas, the 
seeds of despotism will grow the plant of republicanism? Can 
we hope to sustain the germ of our constitution? Can we hope 
to maintain the Declaration of American Independence against 
the peaceful invasion of foreign races ? 

While it is an undeniable fact that many of our most enter- 
prising and intelligent citizens, many of our wisest legislators 
and most successful business and professional men are of foreign 
extraction ; while, in a large measure, we owe the rapid and un- 
paralleled development of the West to aliens, it is nevertheless 
true that during the past decade especially the character of 
immigration has changed very materially. While from an 
ethnological standpoint the amalgamation of races is thought to 
be beneficial to the human family, the product is nevertheless 
modified by the quality of the various races which go to make 
up the amalgam. Can we hope that the sloth and unclean- 
liness which characterize the lowest orders of immigrants, when 
carried through the so-called process of Americanization, will 
produce the highly strung nervous organization and the refined 
polish which distinguish the American nation? While it is 
highly desirable that a certain class of immigration be en- 
couraged, we owe it to ourselves and our posterity to check this 
mighty torrent in time, before it shall wash us down into the 
surging vortex of revolution. We welcome intelligent, honest, 
well-meaning foreigners, but we surely have a right to say 
whether seventy-five per cent of the Irish convicts shall find 
their way to our doorsills. We surely may determine whether 
Germany shall empty her socialistic elements into our popula- 
tion, and whether the nihilists of Russia and the desperadoes of 
Italy shall steal peacefully into the heart of our democracy. 
While an absolute prohibition of immigration would be an 
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extreme measure, the nation should more carefully inspect the 
character and inquire into the intentions of the would-be immi- 
grant. Not only do these people lack a certain general edu- 
cation and moral tone, but they show no inclination to study our 
institutions. They do not easily assimilate with our native pop- 
ulation. They come here with the avowed intention of making 
money and then returning to their native lands. We suppress 
confract immigrant labor, but are confronted with another class 
of labor which as seriously affects American workingmen. In- 
stead of being enlisted in Europe by American agents and 
brought over for some definite labor, their friends forward them 
passage money, and when they have landed here form them into 
a socialistic labor party or labor unions, thus not only securing 
to themselves occupation, but often controlling and leaving 
Americans out of employment. Thus arise our great strikes 
and riots. So that while they show a disregard for our insti- 
tutions, they form combines against us in the very heart of our 
land. It is said that three fourths of these immigrants are un- 
skilled laborers. If this be a fact, we are asked why it is that 
American workmen do not more successfully compete with 
them? I answer simply, that a large majority of these immi- 
grants can live on what a respectable American would cast 
aside. The average foreigner will grow rich at less wages than 
an American can subsist on. But these people can do the drudg- 
ery and save the American workmen for more skilled labor, it 
is argued. Ay, but Americans are not all skilled laborers, and 
those who are displaced are often left out of employment alto- 
gether, because an Italian can exsist on decayed fruit and stale 
bread, working for less money. The employer profits by this 
means, while the American workmen pay the penalty for being 
respectable. American industries have been rigorously pro- 
tected ; why not protect her workingmen against the pauper labor 
of Europe? If the great corporations, trusts, and syndicates 
need protection, does not the laborer and his family? It is a 
question whether at this advanced stage of civilization we do 
not need less of this unskilled labor and more of that genius and 
originality peculiar to the American. 
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Ours is a land of liberty, a place of refuge for the weak and 
persecuted, but should we submit to the mercenary designs of 
these strangers? Should we permit socialistic leaders to weld 
these people into mighty machines for the accomplishment of 
their evil designs? ‘‘ Knowledge is power,’’ but- ignorance, 
when led blindly by shrewd, designing men, is often an equal, if 
not a greater power—from the very fact of its blindness to 
results. 

A nation naturally divides itself into three classes; viz.: the 
aristocracy, the gentry, and the common people. As all know, 
in this country aristocracy is not synonymous with nobility. It 
owes its existence more to wealth than blood, whether that 
wealth be inherited, or accumulated by proper exertion. At 
any rate, the person who can afford to live in idleness and 
affluence, and possesses a certain moral tone, is considered an 
aristocrat, while, on the other hand, the laborer who lives from 
hand to mouth, struggling hard with “‘the ups and downs of 
life,’ the drudge, who can scarcely exist, battling with his fate, 
and wondering the while, ‘“‘Is life worth living?’’ and the 
vulgar, represent the third class. The gentry strike that happy 
medium which combines industry with solid enjoyment, strength 
of character and activity of mind, contentment, energy, pro- 
gressiveness. These are the bulwark of the nation—her strength 
and support. They compose the motive power—they generate 
the electricity of civilizing influences. We have seen that 
ignorance and discontent lead the van of immigration, that these 
foreigners are a mighty horde of fortune-hunters who look with 
hatred upon wealth and power, and it is too conclusively true 
that their numbers swell the ranks of the common people. As 
this class increases more rapidly than the gentry, to just that ex- 
tent will the nation weaken. So that while all three classes alike 
are growing with the increase of the native population, the com- 
mon people, almost exclusively, receive into their ranks the tide 
of immigration. 

Foreigners already control many of our great cities. In 1880, 
sixty-three per cent of the population of Boston was foreign, of 
New York, eighty per cent, and of Chicago ninety-one per cent. 
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Here Romanism prevails, here the liquor dens are most numer- 
ous and powerful, here materialism finds a lodging place and 
enervates the life of the people, here are the hot-beds of social- 
ism. These are the forces controlling our centers of civilization. 

Can we Americanize these foreigners? It is enough to know 
that we have not been successful thus far. They become natu- 
ralized, but not Americanized. If we cannot assimilate the mil- 
lions we already have, is it reasonable to expect that by increas- 
ing their numbers the process will become easier? No, immi- 
gration has reached its legitimate limit, for a period at least. 
Restrictive measures should be passed, and when passed rigor- 
ously enforced. A dilatory policy will be ruin to the nation. 
Now is the critical time. Our destiny hangs upon the acts of 
this generation. Our safety imperatively demands a restriction 
of immigration ; it is vital to our moral welfare. We are not to 
fear enemies from without, but to protect ourselves against these 
within ; we are not to meet the invader, but to grapple with the 
incendiary. History repeats itself—Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, in turn owe their fall not so much to the arms of their 
enemies as to internal decay—effeminacy—superinduced by 
drunkenness, luxuriousness, strife. We are not to dread foreign 
war, but civil discord. If it be true that ‘there is nothing be- 
yond republicanism but anarchism,’’ we have much to fear. Let 
us be wary. The greatest giant, becoming gorged, may be easily 
overcome. Powerful though we are as a nation, we are becom- 
ing gorged with this foreign element, and it is gnawing at the 


vitals of our government. 
Wm. R. Woop. 





THE JEW IN POLITICAL, BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL, AND 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


BY ADAM E. BLOOM, ESQ. 


HIS subject is alike interesting to Jew and Gentile; it 

embraces one and all, both native and foreign. When 
the fathers of our colonies in 1776 declared that all men were 
born free and equal—endowed with certain inalienable rights— 
such as life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—the freedom of 
thought and speech from pulpit and rostrum, they proclaimed to 
the world the existence of a country upon the occident that 
recognized no king, prince, or potentate, but was a land for the 
people, of the people, and by the people—for universal man- 
hood ; a country that has become second to none other. 

With what marvelous strides has America moved onward and 
forward in the great struggle for supremacy.- How from the 
thirteen small enfeebled colonies struggling for liberty and self- 
government, have we become a nation with forty-four states, 
aside from the territories, several of which are now seeking to 
have their stars added to the blue field of our flag; a nation 
with sixty-five millions of people, free, happy, and prosperous ; 
a country that is honored and respected the world over. Be- 
neath our flag, wherever it may be unfurled, the American citi- 
zen is protected in life, liberty, and property. 

What a blessed privilege is ours, that we are citizens of such 
a land ; how fortunate indeed are we, who can partake of, and 
participate in all the enjoyments of life and liberty vouchsafed 
to us under such a constitution. We love this, our home ; here 
in America the Jew, worthy and deserving, is on an equality in 
every respect with his Christian neighbors; the same law 
protects them both in their rights—punishes them equally for 
their wrongs. 
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The Hebrew, green from Russia’s frozen soil or from Poland’s 
historic ground, is beneath our flag, a man, a human being, no 
slave, nor vassal—entitled to equal protection under our laws, to 
liberty and life, with the aristocrat and millionaire, though 
American-born. 

What have we done and what are we doing now to merit and 
deserve these heaven-born privileges? In a country numbering 
65,000,000 people we are less than 1,000,000, or 1 to every 65 of 
its people. Nevertheless, although numerically small, we claim 
to wield no uncertain influence in the affairs of state and govern- 
ment. A nation is judged by the thrift, sobriety, and culture of 
her people. How do we compare in this regard with our friend 
and neighbor? We therefore judge the Hebrew from his social, 
political, commercial, and moral standard. 

From the record thus gauged, do we have our claims to citi- 
zenship, worthy and deserving. The Jew socially is looked upon 
as a recluse, that is, he does not mingle freely with his Christian 
neighbor and friend ; that he finds more comfort, pleasure, and 
enjoyment wher among his own people. This stricture is made, 
and justly so, by our Gentile friend ; yet we must not forget that 
the social barriers, that have for centuries held them so widely 
apart, although rapidly disappearing, are still, to some extent, 
seen and felt, even in our boasted land of liberty. The Jew 
prides himself upon his race and creed; he loves to think that 
he belongs to, and is one of, the chosen people of God. How 
often do we hear, when in social gatherings, the remark, ‘ He is 
a Jew,” or ‘‘She is a Jewess,’”’ although no intentional harm is 
meant. Our people are unobtrusive, not forward ; they do not 
thrust themselves nor their religion upon others. When the 
word Jew or Jewess shall no longer be whispered in friendly as- 
semblies as words of distinction, but when one and all shall 
meet and greet each other as friends in common, then, and not 
till then, will the apparent indifference manifested by the 
Hebrew to the companionship of his Christian brother, pass 
away. 

The many centuries of bitter and relentless persecutions of the 
Jewish people in the Old World has been the means of hardening 
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the Jewish heart—compelling a clannishness among them that to- 
day is so apparent to the Christian world. History informs us, 
how in old England the Jew for many years was compelled 
under a heavy penalty to wear a yellow cap, so that he would be 
known as a Jew ; ostracized and tabooed socially, commercially, 
and politically. Can we blame the old patriarch, who so 
devotedly adheres to his faith and finds his comfort and pleasure 
when among hisown? How, year after year, the Hebrew was 
elected to the English Parliament, but, because as a Jew he 
could not subscribe to the oath required, he was unable to take 
his seat. It was not until 1856—thirty-six years ago—that 
a Jew, Baron De Rothschild, for the first time, could subscribe 
to the oath and take his seat in Parliament. The barriers, once 
removed have so remained, and many of our co-religionists 
have honored themselves and their boroughs as representatives 
in Parliament, besides filling other important positions of honor, 
profit, and trust, to wit: Sir George Jessell, master of the 
rolls, ex-Mayor Phillips of London, Judah P. Benjamin, queen’s 
counsel, and others. In Berlin and Vienna, the great cities of 
Germany and Austria, our people suffered equally ; here the 
Hebrew was compelled after 4 p. m. to go to certain quarters of 
the city, there closed in with a heavy iron gate, to remain until 
8a. m. next day, when the gates were reopened and he was 
permitted to come forth and resume for a few hours his daily 
trade or vocation. These persecutions have seared the Jewish 
heart and race, and what generations have done cannot be 
undone in a decade ; they were almost universal wherever the 
Hebrew dwelt; the whole world revolts to-day in the light of 
modern civilization at the unwarranted persecutions of the Jew- 
ish people. 

The Jews of America, therefore, offer their prayers of praise 
in the synagogues of our land, that the era of persecution and 
tyranny has long passed away, never, we hope, to return. That 
the Hebrew in the sanctity of his house of worship may offer 
up his prayers: ‘‘Sche Mai, Yis Ro-ael Ado Noi Alohanne—Ado 
Noi—Arhut,’’—“ Hear, Oh, Israel, the Lord our God—God is 
One,” feeling assured that in America beneath our flag, no 
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yellow cap or iron gate awaits his departure from the temple of 
worship. Social equality and companionship will and must 
come with the young and rising generation ; a new era and age 
awaits us. The dawn of another civilization has followed the 
night of persecution. We can be Jews and yet be sociable, 
agreeable, and companionable with our Christian friend and 
neighbor. We must remember the words of that sainted Rabbi 
Lillienthal of Cincinnati, that in America we are Americans 
first, Hebrews next. America stretches forth her hand to the 
down-trodden of every foreign land and bids them welcome ; 
says unto them: ‘‘Come to our shores, enjoy our liberties, 
share with us and participate with us in the blessings of a free 
and happy country, where you can worship your God according 
to the dictates of your own consciences without fear.’’ Here 
is our Mecca, -here is our Palestine, here is our Jerusalem. The 
Israelite of to-day in this country must banish many of the old 
habits and customs and become an American citizen, living in 
fraternal accord with one and all of every creed. 

We now address ourselves to the political position of the Jew 
in American politics. We frequently hear that the Jew is so 
engrossed in monetary affairs—the accumulation of wealth and 
utter indifference to the welfare of the government—that he be- 
comes unmindful of, and derelict in his duties asacitizen. For- 
get not, Christian friends, that in the Old World he was forbidden 
to hold office, or to take active part in political affairs. The 
foreign Hebrews who emigrate here are generally quite advanced 
in years, strangers to our land, language, customs, and habits— 
much cannot and should not be expected from them. We are 
patriotic and love our country with a devotion sincere and true ; 
we are active in every political contest ; we have filled impor- 
tant positions with fidelity to government and credit to race. 
During the last twenty years such able men as Simon Wolf, Ben- 
jamin Peixotto, Oscar Strauss, and Moses Hirsch have filled high 
diplomatic positions abroad with credit to themselves and appro- 
bation of government at home. In our national halls of Congress 
have Jewish representatives honored themselves and their race. 
Yulee, Benjamin, and Jonas have creditably served their states 
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as United States Senators. In the lower house of Congress the 
Jewish people have been ably represented by Morse, Frank, and 
Wolf; Solomon of Wisconsin, discharged the duties as governor 
of that state with the highest credit. The legislatures of our 
various states contain our co-religionists, who are ever active, 
taking deep interest in the affairs of state. The younger genera- 
tion of Hebrews, now arriving at manhood, are not unmindful of 
the responsibility of citizenship ; they realize the necessity and 
importance of active participation in the nation’s politics; to 
them must we look for representation, honor, and credit. 

The older ones are dead to all active participation; they give 
way to the younger generation. The coming decade will find 
active, ardent, and brainy men of our faith in all useful and 
important functions of life. The school system, so dear to every 
American, finds a warm, devoted, and zealous friend in the Jew; 
none so poor but that his child is sent to reap its benefits. 

Throughout the land, the Jewish people firmly sustain our free 
school system. And here must I urge upon our foreign Hebrew 
the necessity of sending his children to our public schools ; let 
him instruct them more in the English language and less in 
Hebrew, and he will do much to prepare them for the battle of 
life, when he has passed away. 

In this country the Hebrew language will do them no earthly 
good—give them a good English education. I also beg of them 
to keep their children off the streets as newsboys and match 
peddlers ; to work a little harder themselves and give the boys 

. the benefit of our schools. The few dollars they earn amount to 
nothing. When they, growing up in ignorance, are compelled to 
battle for life they will regret the opportunity lost in early life 
and blame you for their want of education. In the legal 
profession the Jew has honored the bench in about every city in 
the land. As authors their works have become standard text- 
books in the profession and are recognized as such by the bench 
and bar. Judah P. Benjamin, at an early day a United States 
Senator from Louisiana, was an able lawyer and profound states- 
man. Although his reputation later on became marred by his 
conduct—in his resigning from the senate, and casting his 
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fortunes with the confederacy—yet, while living in London, he 
handed down to posterity a work on jurisprudence that has 
become a living monument to his genius. What lawyer, backed 
by ‘‘ Benjamin on Sales,’’? does not feel confident of success ? 
What jurist, giving his opinion, supported by this work, who 
does not feel sanguine that he has justly and rightly expounded 
the law? The profession opens up tothe young aspiring Hebrew 
the opportunity to achieve honor, success, and reputation ; the 
bar of every city in our land numbers the Jew in its membership. 
We must therefore urge the old fathers in Israel to realize the 
benefits and advantages of the education of our children, so 
that when they grow up and arrive at manhood they will be- 
come something else than pawnbrokers and clothing merchants. 

The press of the United States has also many able Jewish 
writers and editors. The leading papers of the country, I might 
say—one on the Pacific slope, the molder of public sentiment of 
the far West, the Chronicle of San Francisco, at whose helm 
stands Michael H. De Young, a Jew; the other—the leading 
paper of New York City, our London of America—the New 
York World, owned and controlled by Joseph Pulitzer, a Jew. 
The Omaha Bee, one of the leading papers of the Mississippi 
Valley, is owned and edited by Rosewater, a Jew. 

The pen, mightier than the sword, has hewn the way for 
modern civilization, and it is indeed fitting that the Hebrew 
should also have a hand in wielding public sentiment against 
bigotry, persecution, and prejudice. 

Our universities and high schools embrace our talent; the 
medical profession is not wanting for Jewish practitioners. We 
find them entering every avenue of life, and as a people we feel 
honored that they are seeking to achieve success in the arts, 


sciences, and professions. 

They must also learn the trades; all cannot be merchants, 
doctors, lawyers, and scientists; they must become painters, 
carpenters, artisans skilled in their labor, as well as learned in 
the trades. Many Jews now living in our crowded cities would 
become independent if they were farmers; now living in 
poverty, they could then live in luxury and comfort. The 
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land is rich, the soil fertile and easily had. All that is want- 
ing is willingness to take it. Why not embrace it? We 
must have Jewish tillers of the soil; they cannot all dwell 
in towns and cities, and when this is done, and we can find the 
mechanic, the farmer, the carpenter, painter, carriage maker, 
the jeweler, and every trade represented in the Jew, then indeed, 
much will have been done in burying the seeming prejudice now 
existing against us. In the countries of Europe no Jew was 
permitted to till the soil—much less to own it; he was compelled 
to earn his daily bread by engaging in the trades—not so here— 
the land is ours and we must enter this field as well as all others 
if we wish to succeed in life and become independent and 
prosperous. 

In the commercial and financial fields of America has the Jew 
obtained a noteworthy and prominent position. The shrewd- 
ness and business tact attributed to him, the result of centuries 
of persecution, has made him unequaled and unsurpassed in the 
marts of the New World. In the great business center, New 
York City, the Hebrew merchant stands pre-eminent. Four 
fifths of all the importers of New York City are Hebrews ; they 
control the imports of America. The silks and satins, diamonds 
and laces, the tobaccoes, are all in their hands and under their 
control. Whata power indeed does this handful of people exert. 
They have been and are now the leaders of New York City. 
They do not hoard their wealth, they improve and benefit the 
city wherein they live and do business ; hundreds of business 
blocks and thousands of costly and palatial houses are owned by 
the Hebrews ; they are active and pushing—never blocking the 
wheels of progress. Other cities of our country bear witness to 
this. Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo, San Fran- - 
cisco, Denver, and our own beautiful Detroit, owe much of 
their progress, wealth, and prosperity to the thrifty and active 
Jew. During Grant’s administration as president of the United 
States, Seligman Brothers of New York City were made our 
fiscal agents for the negotiations of our bonds abroad ; ably and 
well was this duty performed. The Jewish brokers of the great 
metropolis of our country are among the most stable and 
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reliable. May they continue to wield honestly and justly a 
wholesome influence for the welfare and benefit of one and all 
for generations to come. 

In the domestic circle the Israelites can be justly proud of 
their record as a people; their homes, however humble, are 
never blighted by drunkenness and debauchery. Their children 
are taught obedience to parents, and seldom are wanting in 
their love and affection. Profanity and vileness of conduct 
have no place at the Jewish hearthstone. When do you hear of 
a patricide, matricide, or fratricide in the Jewish home? In 
the 117 years of our national existence, not ten Jewish murder- 
ers have stained our record with the blood of their fellow-men. 
Over 4,100 homicides in the United States last year, and I be- 
lieve not one committed by a Jew. They are not idle nor shift- 
less ; they are not found lounging around low dens of infamy, 
concocting some hellish crime or lying in wait as midnight 
assassins. The mothers likewise guard with watchful eyes and 
zealous care the rising daughters in Israel ; the tempter’s wiles 
have no inducement to lure them from the path of virtue and 
chastity. Our daughters pride themselves in holding aloft 
Israel’s fair name. Our women are worthy of praise ; firm and 
devoted in the tenets of their faith, they are deserving of and 
merit the approbation of mankind. The Jews are charitable 
and hospitable ; the poor are looked after and cared for by their 
own people. Our Gentile friends are never asked to contribute 
to Jewish charity by soliciting alms. Within our circle are the 
afflicted and needy provided for. Charity is firmly impressed 
upon every Jewish heart. Jewish charity is not confined 
to the relief of the Jew ; it springs to the relief of woe, misery 
and want amongst all people ; the purse string is ever open 
to the calls of charity whenever and wherever made. The or- 
phan child—the ward of our people—is watched with a mother’s 
care and a father’s love. The Jewish Orphan Asylum at Cleve- 
land, with its 500 fatherless and motherless children, is sustained 
wholly by the Israelites of the western states. Jewish benevo- 
lence and charity alone support this noble institution. 
When we visit that asylum and look into the faces of those 
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bright and happy little ones, our hearts, though saddened at their 
misfortune, yet rejoice at their happy home, where they are so 
well clothed and educated. 

The Jewish pulpit in America has done and is doing great 
work in broadening and widening the spirit of religious tolera- 
tion. The age of fanaticism and narrow-mindedness has passed 
away. Our college at Cincinnati is sending forth broad-minded 
and able rabbis. May the synagogues in the future be honored 
with them and noble results will follow their teachings and 
precepts. 

The world is progressing; religious toleration follows in its 
wake. From the pulpit in the synagogue, the Christian minister 
is heard with respectful attention. The rabbi is called upon by 
the Christian divine to exchange pulpits. Free interchange of 
pulpit is the death of prejudice and hatred. What great and 
rapid progress in toleration has our country made in the last 
twenty years. 

While comparisons are odious, may we not safely say to the 
impartial observer of a nation’s record that the Israelites of 
America are, as a people, worthy and deserving of all the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. 

May this spirit of toleration and brotherly love continue, 
bringing us nearer together in the brotherhood of man and 
Fatherhood of God. 


ADAM E. BLoom. 





UNJUST STRICTURES OF AMERICAN CATHOLICS. 


BY REV. T. M. CROWLEY. 


N THE April number of the JoURNAL OF POLITICS Mr. 

B. B. Cahoon essays to criticise the Catholic Church from 
the standpoint of Americanism. While the general tendency 
of the article manifests a spirit of fair-mindedness, yet there 
are many assertions which struck me as being at variance 
with facts, and which seem to exhibit the vestiges of early edu- 
cational prejudices and a want of knowledge pardonable in a 
non-Catholic. 


To quote in extenso the first paragraph of his article, he says : 


‘“‘The instinctive distrust of the average American for the 
Catholic Church has not been without reason.’’ 

For this ‘instinctive distrust’? Mr. Cahoon assigns several 
reasons. He says first: ‘‘ He (the average American), saw in 
the ritual strange ceremonies.’’? Undoubtedly the ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church are as strange to the average American 
(non-Catholic), as would the absence of those ceremonies be to a 
Catholic. But is ceremonial display sufficient per se to excite 
‘instinctive distrust’’? If so, why is the American public so 
fond of ceremonial display? Why, to use the undignified 
jargon of our day, does it ‘‘whoop it up for all it’s worth’? when- 
ever occasion presents ? 

But perhaps the average American did not understand the 
nature of those ceremonies. His ignorance was not the fault 
of the Catholic Church,. which attaches a sublime religious senti- 
ment to even the most apparently insignificant of those ceremo- 
nial observances—a sentiment which the most Americanized 
American might be glad to cherish. It seems to me as accusing 
the average American of unfairness and narrow-mindedness to 
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say that he had an ‘instinctive distrust’’ for something which 
he did not understand and would not inquire into. 

‘‘He heard Mass,’’ says Mr. Cahoon, ‘‘in an unknown tongue.’’ 
Another reason for the ‘instinctive distrust.’’ I dare say that 
comparatively very few of the average Americans (non-Catholics) 
have ever heard Mass in any tongue. And if the Mass is said 
in Latin, why should that fact excite “‘ instinctive distrust’’ any 
more than the German of German Protestants or the French of 
French Protestants or the Danish tongue of Danish Protestants? 
Does the average American know all these other languages? I 
trow not. 

‘¢ He witnessed in the communicants, for the most part, dis- 
cordant foreign elements who had not fused with his fellow- 
citizens in the work of charity, religion, education, and politics.”’ 
And yet in the next paragraph but one, Mr. Cahoon quotes 
Macaulay’s famous eulogy of the church and tells us that the 
splendid organization used ‘‘ where they could be useful, the 
labor of all, no matter at what devotion and sacrifice to advance 
the creed of Christianity.’’ 

‘“‘Tts universality,’ he says, ‘‘caring for, and making no dis- 
tinction between the rich and poor, zealously guarding and 
teaching the young and weak . . . impressed the student 
with the conviction that the spirit of the Savior of mankind 
animated the Catholic Church.’’ And this we are given to 
understand, has been the perpetual policy of the church. Why 
should the policy of that church change when it found a footing 
on American soil? 

It has not perhaps entered into direct and formal codperation 
with other religious denominations in the erection of charitable 
institutions; but neither do these other denominations join 
hands to any great extent. It’s a case of ‘‘each one for himself”’ 
and all doing works of charity according to means. And the 
charitable institutions that have sprung up all over the land 
under the fostering care of the Catholic Church—and into many 
of them men of all religious denominations are received—bear 
witness to the fact that the Catholic Church is not behindhand in 
works of charity. 
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As to religion, why should the fact of the Catholic Church not 
fusing with other denominations be a source of “instinctive dis- 
trust?’’ It is our proud national boast that America is the land 
where one may worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. If a Catholic believes in the truth of his religious 
tenets, he would be false to his God should he abandon them, and 
his allegiance as a good American citizen may be called into 
question. Do Baptists fuse with Methodists or Methodists with 
Episcopalians, or Episcopalians with Congregationalists? And 
yet these sects excite no ‘‘instincive distrust.’”? It is but faint 
and damning praise of the average American that he felt ‘in- 
stinctive distrust’’ of the Catholic Church, simply because 
within the scope of constitutional rights it worshipped God at 
its own altars. 

“‘The average American,’’ says Mr. Cahoon, ‘beheld the 
clergy . . . holding itself aloof from all participation in or 
sympathy for our national festivities.’’ Had Catholics and the 
Catholic clergy no share in the events which called those 
national festivities into existence? Are not our interests as 
a religious denomination closely allied with the national achieve- 
ments that made Independence Day and Decoration Day and 
other national holidays, as sacred and as hallowed to the 
Catholic heart, native or foreign-born, as ever they were to the 
‘average American’’? Why then should we hold aloof from 
participation in them? As a matter of fact, have we held aloof 
from such participation ? . 

In the various centennial celebrations that have taken place 
within the last fifteen years, have not Catholic bishops and 
priests earnestly exhorted their people to enter heartily into the 
spirit of the occasion? Mr. Cahoon knows but little of the vast 
body of Catholic clergy in America when he says they have had 
no sympathy with national festivities, and I feel secure that I do 
not transcend the bounds of truth when I say that scarcely one 
among them but would resent such an imputation as a personal 
insult. And such, to my knowledge, has been the sentiment of 
the Catholic clergy for the last thirty years at least. 

In his final remarks upon the American priest, Mr. Cahoon 
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says: ‘The sight of a thoroughgoing American priest 

who was proud of his country and gloried in it, has been rare.’’ 
This, to my mind, is the ‘‘ most unkindest cut of all.’’ He loses 
sight of the fact that, in the ranks of the American priesthood 
there is a considerable number of native-born, who cherish the 
love of their native land with an intensity that would make 
them glad and willing to shed their blood for it, were such an 
extreme measure necessary. 

But even among the foreign-born there are, and have been, 
intensely thoroughgoing American priests. My early boyhood 
days were of necessity spent under the spiritual guidance of 
foreign-born priests, and to-day I can look back, as one of the 
most pleasurable reminiscences of youth, to the lessons of 
patriotic love for America that were instilled into my mind 
from the lips of a foreign-born priest. 

Five years of my life I spent in a preparatory Catholic college, 
where all the professors (priests) were, with one exception, 
foreign-born, and apart from the instruction that came under 
the regular curriculum of studies, I heard nothing more fre- 
quently nor more earnestly inculcated than the grandeur of 
American institutions, the love and venerations we should en- 
tertain for them, and the gratitude we owed to God for such rare 
blessings. 

Four other years I spent in the study of philosophy and the- 
ology under professors who represented Poland, Hungary, Italy, 
and Germany, and I dare say that the professors of Yale or Har- 
vard, or any other educational institution in America, were not 
more enthusiastic in their appreciation of our republican insti- 
tutions, nor labored more persistently to impress their students 
with the loftiness of their dignity as Americans than did these 
representatives of Poland, Hungary, Italy, and Germany. 

The last nine years of my life I have had the honor to be 
numbered among the Catholic priesthood of America; and 
whilst from one who claims it as his proudest boast to have been 
born under the stars and stripes of America, it might reasonably 
be expected that he would have a deep innate love of his native 
land, yet during those nine years my lot has been cast among 
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priests who were foreign-born, and among all, young and old, I 
have never found anything but a sentiment of deepest respect 
and veneration almost, of America and her institutions. Policy 
toward his church, if no higher motive, would make the foreign 
priest a thoroughgoing American, for the foreigh-born priest 
above all others knows by contrast how much more favorable to 
the diffusion of his faith is liberty-loving America than are the 
despotic, bigoted, and semi-atheistic governments of Europe. 

I cannot therefore well understand how Mr. Cahoon asserts that 
a thoroughgoing American priest was rare unless he evolved that 
fact from the deep recesses of his own inner consciousness or has 
acquired his knowledge from the malicious and mendacious cant 
of such men as members of the A. P. A. association, or else his 
acquaintance with the Catholic clergy must have been very 
limited. I can assure him, however, that he may lay aside his 
fears as to the thoroughgoingness of the American priests. We 
recognize the wisdom and justice and broad-mindedness of 
American institutions and would not exchange our American in- 
heritance for the costliest diadem that bedecks the brow of 
foreign potentate. 

He himself mentions an incident that “teaches more than an 
essay the ease with which mutual prejudices between Catholics 
and non-Catholics may be dispelled.’’ The incident is the re- 
cent Columbian celebration, where in the town of Mr. Cahoon’s 
residence the children of the public and of the parochial schools 
united to honor an occasion worthy alike of honor from all. A 
similar incident was not rare in our Connecticut cities—a fact 
that goes far to show that there is nothing inherent in Cathol- 
icism to keep the adherents from fusing with others in all that 
concerns our national honor. Catholics never built up the wall 
of separation—they found it already constructed and could not 
be expected to climb over it. It may interest Mr. Cahoon to 
know that in many of our smaller Connecticut towns there 
occurred on that same occasion incidents of a different nature 
but little calculated to allay religious prejudice, and which 
would tend to fan its smoldering embers into a glowing 
blaze. I refer to the preconcerted action of the A. P. A. (who 
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claim to be the only genuine Americans—quod avertat Deus) in 
excluding children of the parochial schools from joining with 
those of the public schools, or inviting them only at the eleventh 
hour when, if not previously prepared, they must show to dis- 
advantage. Surely there was no display of true American 
spirit evidenced in such action. But unfortunately for the 
A. P. A., that was the time they ‘‘were hoist by their own 
petard.”’ 

There are other assertions open to criticism which time will 
not permit me to consider. And as they seem in the design of 
Mr. Cahoon’s article to but pave the way to a consideration of 
the school question, it is perhaps as well to leave aside all pre- 
liminary matter and consider his views on that all-absorbing 
topic, that is agitating all classes who have the welfare of our 
future generation at heart. He makes the assertion that ‘‘ where 
Catholics were sufficiently numerous to maintain parochial schools 
they have been commanded by bishops and priests to do so under 
a penalty of denial of communion with and absolution by the 
church.”? That such extreme measures have been taken in some 
cases cannot be denied; but that they have been general is an 
assertion which does not coincide with facts. The Catholic 
diocese of Hartford is one of the most prosperous in the country; 
and, while parochial schools have multiplied at an astonishing 
rate, the increase has not been made under the compulsion of 
ecclesiastical censure. The late council of Baltimore invests 
bishops with the right of inflicting such censure, but I feel secure 
in saying that but few (I know of but one) have exercised that 
right. 

It is asserted again that ‘‘many of the male communicants of 
the church were educated in the public schools of this country 
and know the charge that they are ‘godless and fountains of 
vice’ is unjust and false.’”’ Not only many of the lay communi- 
cants were educated in the public schools, but also many of the 
Catholic clergy. Most of my schoolboy days were spent in the 
public schools of my native city (New Haven), and I indignantly 
repel the charge that they were ‘‘fountains of vice.’? Some 
rabid and over-zealous champion of parochial schools may have 
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made that charge, but investigation will not prove that the bulk 
of Catholic clergy ever held such unjust opinions. That the 
public schools were and are ‘‘godless’’ in the sense that no 
religion is taught in them, is true, and that is the true significa. 
tion of the term ‘‘ godless ”’ as applied to the public schools by 
Catholic clergymen. ; 

But Catholic bishops and priests are not alone in holding that 
view. Many thoughtful men of our day who have adopted 
education as a profession, seem to concur directly or indirectly 
in the same opinion. President Eliot of Harvard, not long ago 
wrote as follows: ‘‘I am persuaded that it is a great error to 
‘secularize’ the public schools, first, because education would 
thereby be degraded and sterilized; secondly, because the 
attempt is too unnatural to succeed ; and thirdly, because this 
policy never can make the public school the school of the whole 
population.”’ 

Said the late bishop of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, John Henry 
Hobart Browne: ‘‘I plead again, as formerly, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of church schools. I recognize fully the 
usefulness of much of the knowledge imparted in secular schools 
and the wisdom of upholding, in such a nation as ours, some 
system of instructing all classes of children. But it is the 
height of folly to elevate the worth of intellectual training and 
feeding above the worth of spiritual education, or to neglect the 
souls of our children because the minds of other children should 
be cultured. I wish that every parish could have its own gram- 
mar school, where the church’s catechism and history could be 
taught along with writing and arithmetic.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Talmage published the following in his Sunday 
magazine: ‘It is not alone the Roman Catholics who are ad- 
vocates of separate schools. Many clergymen and laymen of the 
Episcopal Church are open in their denunciation of what they 
term Christless, and even Godless, education.’”’ Trinity 
parish, he says a little further on, is educating some four 
thousand future voters, who have no sympathy for the present 
public school system. , 

Rev. W. H. Platt, of San Francisco, said of the public school 
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system: ‘‘ We should Christianize our education ; because, first, 
if our secular schools were instituted exclusively to build up 
Protestantism, they are a great blunder, for they are breaking 
it down ; second, if to destroy Romanism, they are an utter 
failure; and, third, if to break down all religion, they are a 
‘crime against civilization.’’ One more quotation will suffice, 
that from the late Dr. A. A. Hodge’s article in the Princeton 
Review, where he says: ‘‘ Education involves the training of 
the whole man, and of all the faculties, of the conscience, and 
of the affections, as well as of intellect. The proposed attempt 
at erecting a complete national system of public schools from 
whose instruction in all grades all positive religious elements 
are to be expurgated, is absolutely without precedent in the 
history of the human race. Besides, this new principle of the 
absolute exclusion of God and Christ from the instruction of our 
common school, is in direct opposition to the spirit and declared 
conviction of their founders.’’ 

I could readily multiply many times these quotations, but 
those given suffice amply for my object, viz.: that, whilst not 
contending for the soundness of these views, they do coincide 
with the views held by bishops and priests as to the ‘‘ godless”’ 
nature of public schools. They do more than coincide with 
Catholic views ; they furnish one of the strongest arguments 
that could be used against the present school system. When 
such men of broad culture and vast experience, whose natural 
inclinations would be to defend the public schools as natural 
(so-called, at least) institutions, find it necessary to denounce 
them, there must be something amiss. Where there is so much 
smoke there must be considerable fire. Is it, therefore, urgent 
to heap abuse on Archbishop Corrigan and Archbishop Ryan, 
and the majority of the Catholic clergy, whilst such bright 

lights of Protestantism are strenuously advancing concordant 
Views ? 

Mr. Cahoon tells us: ‘‘ They (the Catholic clergy) excluded 
Bible reading from the public schools because the translation 
was not that approved by the church ; then they denounced 
them as godless.’’ To take the latter statement first, they de- 
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nounced them as godless before the Bible reading was excluded, 
for they had common sense enough to see that mere Bible read- 
ing by a teacher who did not begin to have the qualification to 
explain its difficulties, is a very poor substitute for religion. 
They denounced Bible reading, not so much because the Bible 
read was not approved by the church, but because not being ap- 
proved it was forced down the throats of Catholic children, 
thus treading upon their religious feelings. For often contro- 
versial passages were selected and Catholic children made to 
listen to scathing denunciations of their faith. In some places, 
rural districts especially, the Protestant minister was called in, 
or came in at least, to give his instructions. And these things 
are not from hearsay or taken secondhand. I witnessed them 
in my own schoolboy days. If Mr. Cahoon’s children held any 
positive religious truths, would he not have denounced any 
system that so lacerated the most sacred feelings of his offspring? 

But, apparently Mr. Cahoon does not believe in positive re- 
ligious views. He would rather take shelter behind the vague, 
undefined spirit of Christianity. Every heretic and schismatic 
since the days of Christ have found there a haven of rest—a 
fact which goes far to prove the necessity of defined forms. 
Christ himself taught his religion in definite forms. His com- 
mission to his Apostles was ‘‘to teach whatsoever I have 
commanded you,’’ and if the spirit of Christianity means any- 
thing, it means the continuance of positive religious forms, it 
means dogmatism however distasteful that may be to the agnos- 
ticism and false liberal-mindedness of our day. 

All creeds may contain something good ; but, full of incon- 
sistencies, as they are collectively considered, it is evident that 
not all can be true, for ‘‘consistency is a jewel that sparkles 
only on the brow of truth.”’ If we have religion at all in the 
schools, let it be something positive, not the undeterminate 
something that breathes forth Christianity (not always) in the 
text-books. 

Holding such views, I am not surprised that when Mr. Cahoon 
enters the field of logic against the reverend archbishop of 
Philadelphia, he argues against himself. He tells us that 
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religion is ‘‘ godliness, or real piety in practice, consisting in 
the performance of all known duties to God and our fellow-men, 
in obedience to divine command or from love to God and His 
law.”’? If this is the species of religion Mr. Cahoon would have 
in the public schools, I think there is not a Catholic in the land 
but would shake hands with him and call him brother. But the 
difficulty will be how, without positive religious forms, we shall 
be able to know all our duties to God and our fellow-men. A 
duty implies a positive obligation which we ought to know in 
some determinate manner. The commandments of the decalogue 
are nothing indefinite or ambiguous. Surely we would not be 
expected to learn our duties as citizens to the temporal authori- 
ties from the garbled and fragmentary excerpts that might 
appear in text-books. With much less reason may we be ex- 
pected to learn our duties to our God. Again, if the motive of 
our performing our duties to God and our fellow-men is “‘ love 
of God and His law,’’ we must know what that law is, and 
there are very few text-books that will give a child anything 
more than an exceedingly hazy view of his duty to God from a 
love of God’s law. ‘‘Ignoti nulla cupido,’”’ is the old maxim 
which holds good here. If a child does not know the law it will 
never be desirous of obeying it. By all means then, give us 
this religion in the schools, but give us at the same time the 
means to acquire. ‘‘ Qui tenetur ad finem, habit jus ad media.’’ 
With us Catholics it is not a question either of ruling or ruining 
the public school ; but since we pay our share of the school 
taxes, we would like to see such an adjustment of the difficulties 
as would free us from the burden of double taxation, and, at the 
same time, would enable us to send our children to schools where 
we could feel confident that they are receiving education in the 
truest and broadest sense; ‘‘the harmonious development of 
both body and soul of the child, by external training, according 
to the idea of the Creator ; the developing and perfecting of all 
his faculties, whether corporal or spiritual, natural or super- 
natural; the bringing out of the image and likeness of His 
Creator which is impressed upon him ; his habilitation for the 
fulfillment of his duties toward himself, his fellow-men, and his 
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Creator—above all, the practical initiation and direction on the 
way that leads to eternal happiness.”’ 

But one more comment and I am done. Mr. Cahoon seems 
laboring under the delusion that it is only recently that the 
Catholic clergy have recognized in the state any right to educate. 
Now, if I mistake not the position of the Catholic clergy, our 
contention is that, not only has the state the right to educate, 
but also a duty to provide religious education—if that be done 
in a manner not detrimental to the conscience of the subjects. 

Our difficulty has always been, either with what we as well as 
many non-Catholics, call ‘‘ godless’ schools, or with compulsory 
state schools into which the children are forced regardless of the 
primary rights invested in the parent over the education of 
children. Neither the ‘godless’? system of our own country 
nor the compulsory system of some European countries have been 
‘* howling successes ’’ as far as decrease of crime is concerned. 
There has been in many minds a misleading idea that intelli- 
gence is necessarily the enemy of vice and crime and that moral 
delinquency decreases in proportion as illiteracy is removed. 
The many educated rascals whose crimes blacken the records of 
our courts, is a sufficient reminder that something more than 
mere intellectual education is necessary to make good citizens. 
Mr. Brooker, who was in 1888 chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the South Carolina penitentiary declared that ‘it isa 
fearful fact that a large proportion of our prison population is of 
the educated class.’’ Statistics give further proof of the same 
lamentable inefficiency of mere intellectual development. Ac- 
cording to the tenth census, while the population had increased 
thirty per cent and illiteracy ten per cent (an actual relative de- 
crease), the increase in criminals was eighty-two per cent. In 
1850 there was one criminal to every 3,442 inhabitants. The 
ratio increased so that in 1860 there was one criminal to every 
1,647, in 1870, one to every 1,021, in 1880, one to every 837. 
What the ratio is for 1890 I am not able to say. It has been at- 
tempted to saddle this increase on the influx of foreigners ; but 
the attempt in the light of census figures, proves a failure. For 
while in 1850 the ratio of foreign criminals to population was 
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five times that of native-born, in 1880 the ratio of criminals 
among the foreign element is but little in excess of that for 
native whites. 

So much for our system. Let us take a glance at the compul- 
sory state school system in the stronghold—Germany. The 
results are not gratifying to say no worse of them. In 1873 a 
Berlin preacher is reported to have said: ‘‘At present the 
prison cells allotted to juvenile criminals are so crammed that 
there is no longer any room for them.’’ The following statistics 
I take as I have seen them quoted: In Prussia from 1871 to 
1878 the percentage of increase in crime was an average of 100 
per cent. Increases of crime against morality 148 per cent; 
personal outrages, 143 per cent; murders, 45 per cent; against 
property, 226 per cent ; the increase in population was 4.4 per 
cent. In Saxony: Murders increase 85 per cent; against 
morality 181 per cent ; personal outrages 200 per cent; the in- 
crease of population was 7.4 per cent. A similar state of things 
prevailed in Baden, Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, and other places, so 
that Herr von Puttkamer, the minister of public instruction, 
said: ‘‘I am convinced that on the day in which we cease to 
make the saving teachings of the gospel the basis of education, 
the fall of our national civilized life will be inevitable.”’ 

As to Americanizing the Catholic Church that is impossible, 
as but a small proportion of the children belong to America and 
those who are here, for the most part, need no Americanizing. 
They are just as patriotic, have just as deep-seated a love for 
America, have the interests as much at heart as have any other 
religious denomination in the land. And if in the future events 
shall so shape themselves that circumstances will demand of 
them a pledge of their love of country, they will not be wanting 
in sacrifices and in valorous deeds, as they were not in the past. 
If America has no greater danger impending over it than that 
which threatens from the Catholic Church, the time-honored and 
cherished institutions will long survive and the stars and stripes 
of America will long wave over a happy and a prosperous people. 
T. M. CROWLEY. 



















































THE CLAIMS OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ON PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND. 


BY ANDREW J. PALM. 


- O FIND honest men and having found them to put 

them in office and keep them there is the great prob- 
lem of American politics,’ says Mr. Bryce in his ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth.”’ 

Whether this be the most vital question of the many that pre- 
sent themselves for solution at the present time, I am not 
prepared to affirm, but that it is one of vast importance and that 
now is the time to meet it will be admitted by all except profes- 
sional politicians and those who desire to get to the public crib, 
imagining that they are more likely to reach it through partisan 
fealty than on account of their fitness for places of public trust. 

Professional politicians have but little use for either civil ser- 
vice or ballot reform, for they prefer a ballot that can be manipu- 
lated when they consider it necessary, and a tenure of office that 
can be prostituted to their own selfish interests. They are in 
politics as a business ; for what they can get out of it; and 
whether they conduct it as honest straightforward business, or on 
the lowest plane of deception and bribery depends partly on the 
men who are engaged in it, but mostly on what is necessary to 
reach the desired end. For this reason they should be ruled out 
of court when these questions of reform are on trial. The testi- 
mony of the man personally interested in a cause is taken with 
due allowance for the reason that his self-interest is rightfully 
considered as likely to influence his general impressions of the 
case, even if it does not go so far as to destroy his respect for the 
truth. For a similar reason the opinions of ‘‘ office brokers’’ or 
‘** political middlemen,’’ who force themselves to the front to 
gratify their wants and ambitions, whose highest conception of a 
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man’s fitness for office is that he can boast, ‘‘I am a Democrat,”’ 
or ‘‘T am a Republican,”’ as the case may be, should be taken 
with great allowance, for their self-interest most certainly ob- 
scures their judgment as to what is best for the public welfare. 
They are always ready to talk reform and praise reform and put it 
in platforms, but when it comes to putting it into practice they 
may be counted out every time only as they are driven to it by 
the overwhelming force of public opinion, and not infrequently 
have they been known to thwart a strong public sentiment by 
raising a dust to hide it from sight. If all those who have the 
‘‘office itch’’ and their friends were left out of the count, for the 
good reason that their self-interest renders them prejudiced 
arbiters, civil service reform would be speedily settled and settled 
permanently, too, on those sensible business principles that should 
characterize public as well as private service. 

Thoughtful men, whose judgments are not warped and whose 
motives are not rendered questionable by visions of holding ‘‘a 
bit of an offis,’’ are coming more and more to take an interest in 
this important subject, and as each recurring administration 
comes into power, the disgust at the indecent scramble for the 
spoils of office becomes more widespread ; and thus the hungry 
horde of place hunters are themselves doing their full share 
toward killing the iniquitous system that has made them a para- 
site on the body politic. When the number of prayerful appli- 
cants for two or three subordinate situations in a distillery 
reaches over two hundred, as is the case in a Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, it has a tendency to make the member of Congress ‘“‘tired,”’ 
and to disgust all sensible men with the system that makes such 
a condition not only possible, but probable. This is only an 
illustration of the state of affairs.all over the country, and such 
a condition will continue to disgrace American politics and 
lower the self-respecting tone of American citizenship as long as 
the spoils system is recognized as right in principle and good 
politics in practice. It has caused Congress to be aptly described 
as composed of men elected to distribute the spoils and turned 
out for making mistakes in the distribution. 

Washington is swarming with office brokers, importuning 
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President Cleveland or some of the heads of departments to 
appoint men to positions on the ground that it is due for their 
disinterested services to the party, though the truth is that in 
most cases it is for personal services rendered the politician who 
is asking the appointment. The public places will not satisfy a 
tenth part of those who desire to reward personal favors with 
public positions, but unless the President sets his face like a 
flint against the outrage, as far as the offices will reach, they are 
likely to go as rewards to men for having served the interests of 
some politician. 

Those private employers who gave notice ‘‘No Irish need 
apply,’’ were considered harsh, unreasonable, and as exhibiting 
a principle worthy only of contempt; but infinitely worse is the 
principle of the spoils system. When Democrats rule, on every 
public building is the notice, ‘‘ No Republican need apply. No 
matter what his nationality, character, or religion; no matter 
how deserving, competent, or needy, no man need expect recogni- 
tion here unless he votes the Democratic ticket.’”? When Re- 
publicans come into power the change of a single word is all 
that is necessary to make the same old weather-beaten sign 
answer another four years. 

It is surprising that the American people, who boast of their 
practical, common sense methods of doing things, should have 
permitted the unbusinesslike spoils system to continue as long as 
it has. The executive machinery of the government is largely, 
almost entirely, a matter of simple business. There is no more 
politics in handling letters, or in gauging the contents of a 
barrel of the fiery products of a distillery, or in ninety-nine 
hundredths of other work for which office-seekers are clamoring, 
than there is in husking corn or selling peanuts; and it would 
be just as sensible for the appointing power to ask the man who 
aspires to be his hostler whether he is at present a Presbyterian 
and has always been a Democrat, as to inquire whether the man 
who wants to be postmaster at Coon’s Corners thinks there 
should be a tariff on potatoes. There is no office so trifling that 
its duties may not be better performed by one who is familiar with 
them ; and if the work of any public position is done honestly 
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and faithfully it is all the public welfare demands and all that a 
sensible public expects. Just what the holder of such office 
may think of either religion or politics is none of the public’s 
business, and he should be retained during good behavior, which 
includes, of course, faithful performance of duty. 

Under the spoils system ability counts for nothing in favor of 
the incumbent, and lack of it but little against the fellow who is 
clamoring for his place. All that is necessary to displace the 
most efficient employee is to have some influential politician go 
to work with a determination of getting that particular place 
for some political favorite who can, of course, though he be a 
chump, furnish petitions by the yard and letters from promi- 
nent politicians by the score. The boss may ask the favor on 
account of friendship for the office-seeker, or because of politi- 
cal or other services that he has received from him ; or possibly, 
it may be he is asking it as the consideration of a certain 
amount of cash or for a share of the salary ; all these considera- 
tions have their share in the demoralizing methods of conduct- 
ing spoils politics. 

In no case can he be said to have the public welfare in view 
where the public interest is already in good hands; and whether 
he makes his demand on account of friendship or of a bribe, if 
it be granted, the outrage against the public is equally plain. 
If it is bribery for a politician to pay cash to a friend for his 
vote and influence, it is bribery in a still meaner sense to remu- 
nerate him by getting the government to pay the price of the 
infamy. 

If it be possible for a universally admitted evil to afford com- 
pensating results, sufficient to justify its perpetuation, we 
should expect to find the spoils system to be such an evil ; but 
after reading all the arguments I have been able to find in its 
favor, from the exquisite sarcasm of Ingalls down to the maiden 
effort of the young lawyer, I can sum it all up as follows: 1. That 
the offices should go with the successful party in order to keep 
up a proper party spirit. 2. That on a change of adminis- 
tration there should be a change in all the agencies that aid 
in conducting it to insure its highest success. 3. That offices 
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should go round and be held by the many instead of by the few. 

These reasons seem puerile when compared with the well- 
founded charges against the system. It is an imputation against 
the intelligence of the American people, a charge that they are 
incompetent for proper self-government, to say that they must 
have party spoils continually flouted before their eyes to remind 
them of their duty to the government and incite them to dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship. The man who takes no interest 
in public affairs only as he hopes to receive a reward in money 
or its equivalent is not a good citizen, and his interest would 
better remain dormant than to be excited by so base a motive. 
Party spirit is one of the most baneful influences in our public 
system, and it has the one inevitable result of unfitting men to 
take an impartial and unprejudiced view of political questions 
upon which they are to pass judgment. The voter to whom is 
entrusted the responsibility of deciding grave political questions 
should be as free from partisan bias as ought the judge who is 
called to render an important legal opinion ; but the experience 
of every sensible man has taught him that party feeling runs 
away with judgment. Times without number we have seen the 
humiliating spectacle of men in Congress and our state legisla- 
tures opposing certain measures with all their powers of 
eloquence and logic, and then when the decisive moment came, 
that unreasoning corrupting partisan spirit asserted its sway, 
and these men have stultified themselves by voting with their 
party, against their judgment and against their declared con- 
victions of the right. When the bonds of party spirit or party 
prejudice, which is synonymous, have such an effect on men 
who are supposed to be liberal, broad-minded, intelligent states- 
men, what a blinding influence might we not expect them to 
have on the minds of the rank and file. 

We have an apt illustration in the discussion that took place 
in the United States Senate a few days ago when the resolution 
to turn out the employees of that body was under discussion. 
Half a dozen of the most prominent senators declared that they 
had no fault to find with any of the employees whom they were 
about to remove. Their ability, courtesy, and general fitness 
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were all that they could ask and they expressed a regret that 
they could not be retained. One, who is perhaps the recognized 
leader of the Democratic side in the Senate, went so far as to 
express his sorrow that permanency in office in the Senate 
might not be maintained ; and thought that, from the highest 
down to the doorkeeper, it would be better if no changes should 
be made, except for cause. And yet he and all his venerable 
colleagues stultified themselves by voting for the resolution ; 
and in order to make amends they will perhaps put in an 
appearance at the next national convention and solemnly 
dedicate their party to the sacred cause of civil service reform. 
‘‘ Actions speak louder than words,’’ and if one of the men who 
voted for the resolution should ever raise his voice in a public 
address to speak in favor of civil service reform, he should be 
hissed from the platform. 

It was not a sufficient excuse to say that they would do a fool- 
ish thing and turn the Republicans out because the Republicans 
had done a foolish thing and turned Democrats out. If prece- 
dent is all a body of men desires on which to base an act, every 
crime in the catalogue may be committed without delay. It is 
always safe and creditable to establish good precedent, always 
dangerous to follow bad ones. 

Those who profess to belief that party spirit is a desirable aid 
in managing affairs of government have not studied Washing- 
ton’s farewell address with the care that it deserves, especially 
the following paragraph : 


‘‘ Let me now take a more comprehensive view and warn you against 
the evils of party spirit generally. This spirit unfortunately is in- 
separable from our nature, having its root in the strongest passions of 
the human mind. It exists under different shapes in all governments, 
more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the popu- 
lar form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 
enemy. There is an opinion that parties in a free country are useful 
checks on the administration of the government and serve to keep 
alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is probably true ; 
and in governments of a monarchical cast patriotism may look .with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those 
of the popular character, in governments purely elective, it is a spirit 
not to be encouraged. From their natural tendency there will always 
be enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose ; and there being 
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constant danger of excess, the effor} ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it de- 
mands uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest in- 
stead of warming it consumes)? 


There is no chance to misconstrue this language of Washing- 
ton and there is just as little to doubt its truth. There are 
authorities without number, and of the highest character, that 
confirm this opinion and bear witness to the dangers of party 
spirit. In fact, I can recall no unprejudiced author who has 
ever risked his reputation in attempting to show that such a 
spirit is to be recommended. 


Albert Stickney says:* ‘It is said that parties are combinations of 
citizens for the purpose of carrying measures. I maintain, on the con- 
trary, that these combinations which we call parties, never can be any- 
thing but combinations of office holders or office seekers to carry 
elections. With the men who manage these parties, however upright 
may be their intentions, the end which is first is in time to get office for 
themselves ; to this end they must have the support of other party men ; 
to this end they must give their support to other party men. The party 
organization naturally and certainly becomes an organization of men 
who combine and work together to secure their own election to the 
different places under government. It becomes, try to disguise it as we 
may, a system of trading in office.”’ 

Wm. D. LeSuer: ‘It is not the bitterness of political discussion that 
seems to us the worst result of the party system, it is its amazing hol- 
lowness. A reasonable man is simply lost in amazement as he reads, 
day after day, in ably edited journals, whole columns of writing in 
which there is hardly the faintest gleam of sincere conviction to be dis- 
covered. Day after day the same miserable evasions, the same varnish- 
ing over of unsightly facts, the same reiteration of unproved charges 
against opponents, the same taking for granted of things requiring 
proof, the same proving of things that nobody questions, the same 
hypocritical appeals to the good sense of electors whom every effort is 
being made to confuse and misinform ; the same dreary, unmeaning 
platitudes—in ‘a word, the same utter abuse of the reasoning faculty and 
of the functions and privileges of a free press. That party controversy 
is, in general, the merest parody of anything like legitimate and serious 
political argument, is easily shown to any one who is not himself a hope- 
less thrall to party.”’ 

Ezra C. Seaman:{ ‘The tendency of party spirit is to tolerate no 
man as leader, who is not blind to the faults of his own party, and to 
the merits of his opponents. Men of sound understandings, who look 
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at both sides of political questions and judge fairly and impartially of 
their merits, soon lose the confidence of violent partisans, are distrusted 
by them and no longer recognized as leaders. A fair-minded man who 
looks at both sides of political questions and considers them carefully 
with a view to judge of their merits, is unfitted for a party leader, and 
must stand in the background. Partisan enthusiasts, and men who 
have one blind side, and are accustomed to see and appreciate the 
merits of one side only, must occupy the front seats. The violent party 
spirit and party organizations of the present day tend to make sharp, 
one-sided and narrow-minded men, and cunning politicians—but not 
statesmen. They tend to discourage freedom of inquiry, freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech upon political questions; to destroy free- 
dom of action ; and to unfit men to become statesmen however long 
they may be in public life.”’ 

John C. Calhoun:* ‘That which corrupts-and debases the com- 
munity politically must also corrupt and debase it morally. It is 
accordingly found that in the violent strife between parties for the high 
and glittering prize of governmental honors and emoluments—false- 
hood, injustice, fraud, artifice, slander, and breach of faith are freely re- 
sorted to as legitimate weapons—followed by all their corrupting and 
debasing influences.’’ 

Fraser's Magazine: ‘‘ Party government has made politics a perfect 
religion of hate—hate which reaches its height in those who, if they 
are to command our respect, ought to be more free than ourselves from 
vulgar passions. It is the duty of everyone, in proportion as he is 
active in politics, to see the character and actions of every member of 
the opposite faction in the worst possible light. If accident happen to 
throw a man into a different political combination from that in which 
he has been before, though his measures and sentiments may remain 
essentially the same, his whole conduct and every feature of his mind 
undergo a complete metamorphosis in the eyes of his quondam friends.”’ 

Henry Clay: ‘A standing army has been in all free countries a just 
object of jealousy and suspicion. But is not a corps of one hundred 
thousand dependents upon government, actuated by one spirit, obeying 
one will and aiming at one end nore dangerous than a standing army?”’ 

Sir Henry 8. Maine: + “ Historically speaking, party is nothing 
more than a survival and a consequence of the primitive combative- 
ness of mankind. It is war without the city transmuted into war 
within the city, but mitigated in the process. Party strife, like strife 
in arms, develops many high but imperfect and one-sided virtues ; it is 
fruitful of self-denial and self-sacrifice. But wherever it prevails, a 
great part of ordinary morality is unquestionably suspended ; a number 
of maxims are received, which are not those of religion or ethics ; and 
men do acts which, except as between enemies and political oppo- 
nents, would be very generally classed as immoralities or sins.’’ 


*“ A Disquisition on Government.” 
+ “ Popular Government,” 
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Sidney E. Williams:* ‘ Public spirit is crushed out by party spirit, 
and with few exceptions our legislators lack the courage to be honest. 
The advantages of party discipline are almost insignificant beside its 
evils, beside its moral cowardice and insincerity, its want of principle 
and indifference to public interest. No-one can view without some 
feeling of disgust the caviling and bickering, the maligning misrepre- 
sentation and calumny which pass for political criticism, and which 
are the chief artifices of party welfare. The party system is rotten to 
the core.”’ 


E. de Laveleye:+ ‘The spirit of party resembles the spirit of sect ; 
it calls into being a special conscience which believes everything per- 
missible for the good cause; it is so intolerant, and the creed so rigid 
that whoever fails to defend it as a whole is a traitor. All independ- 
ence of thought disappears ; every one becomes the slave of the official 
program. The statesman with originality of mind becomes a peril ; 
he is ‘a horsé which kicks out in the ranks’—he must be reduced to 
the yoke or expelled. Those eminent minds which consider affairs 
under,all their phases, which desire that circumstances should be con- 
sidered, which, knowing the past foresee the future, are held in dis- 
trust.” 

It must be evident to any man who has studied the question 
that rotation in office cannot be defended on the ground that it 
stimulates party spirit ; for clearly what we need is less party 
spirit and more sense, less partisanship and more statesmanship. 
A man who declared he would vote for the devil if his satanic 
majesty were running on his ticket may have been more out- 
spoken, but not much more unreasonable, than the majority of 
his partisan associates. , 

Neither is there any force in the assertion that all the subor- 
dinates should be in political sympathy with the administration. 
An honest employee will do his work equally well under any 
administration, and he would be particularly free to be faithful 
if he knew that an honest discharge of duty meant a continuance 
in position. 

Our congressmen do not feel safe in having chaplains to pray 
for them, and ask the divine blessing on their partisan work un- 
less their political faith is above suspicion ; and yet, strange to 
Say, no one has ever advocated a change in the military every 
four years, which would be much less foolish than changing 
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chaplains and other civil officeholders. Is it not especially im- 
portant that the military be in harmony with the administration ? 
If peaceable, unarmed civilians cannot be trusted as clerks and 
postmasters, unless their political opinions harmonize with the 
powers that be, it is surely more dangerous to have the men who 
control the guns, arsenals, forts, and men-of-war as political 
enemies. If there is an iota of truth in the assertion that the 
employees should be in political sympathy with the administra- 
tion, a careful examination should be made of the army and 
navy at each change of the presidency, and every soldier and 
sailor, every officer from the major general and admiral down to 
the cadet, whose politics is off color, should be sent adrift and 
their places filled with men elected by politicians to be in har- 
mony with the spoils system. 

A forcible illustration of the evil results of having non- 
political positions filled with men friendly to the administration, 
is furnished in the present condition of the Michigan state prison. 
For years it was regarded as one of the best managed institutions 
in the country ; and men, interested in prison reform, went from 
far and near to visit the Jackson prison to learn something of 
the methods on which it was conducted. Warden Hatch, one of 
the ablest prison managers in the country, was in charge ; and 
everything was moving along smoothly until the governorship fell 
into the hands of the other party. Then the stupid, and in this 
case the criminal, policy of removing a tried and trusty officer 
and appointing one in political sympathy with the governor was 
tried, with the usual results. It has demoralized the prison, dis- 
graced the governor and the management, and been a shame to 
the state. 

The argument that offices should go round has as little force as 
the others. Even granting that they should go round, there is 
no reason why the going round should be confined to one side of 
the political fence. If offices were created for individual bene- 
fit, there might be some reason for having as many of them as 
possible #hd having frequent changes; but they are intended 
purely for public purposes and as long as they are properly con- 
flucted no risk should be imposed on the public in making 
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changes. Let well enough alone is the only safe policy to pursue. 
If a man is performing his whole duty in a public office, no one 
else has any right to it, no one should be given any reason to ex 
pect it; and least of all is he likely to deserve it, who has the 
presumption to ask that a worthy man be crowded out simply in 
order that he might get his place. Such men, in the language 
of trades unions, are denominated ‘‘scabs,’? and a more un- 
fitting term might be applied to them in matters public. If 
office could go round so that all would have a “pull” at the 
public soup house, the plan might have some advantages ; but it 
is simply impossible for offices to go round if changes were made 
every ninety days; and the gain between having them go a 
very small part of the way round and a very little larger part of 
the way is too small to be taken into consideration. 

Whether public office be regarded as a public trust, as it is in 
political platforms, or a private snap, as it is practically con- 
sidered by politicians, it proves under the spoils system to be 
a double curse—damning both him that gives and him that 
receives. The power that names a man for a position is secretly, 
if not openly, denounced by all the disappointed applicants and 
their friends ; while the successful one, under the short tenure 
of office, soon finds himself out of a job, unsettled in business, 
dissatisfied in mind, and frequently unfitted for ordinary em- 
ployment. He becomes, in many cases, a sort of chronic loafer, 
living on hope and his political friends between administrations, 
doing nothing but a little dirty party work, expecting again to 
secure a petty office when his ‘‘set’’ gets into power. It is an 
undeniable fact that office-holding proves a curse to a very large 
part of those who engage in it; and the man in New Jersey, 
who willed his proverty to his son a few days ago on condition 
that he should never engage in politics, gives evidence of being 
a man of sense and observation. 

The business and social relations of life should receive man’s 
chief attention ; but under the spoils system the desire of hold- 
ing public place has been so stimulated that a large percentage 
of our citizens take more interest in politics than they do 
in their own business or in their social relations; and are 
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anxiously, impatiently waiting and scheming to get the reward 
that is held out to them as the price of their fealty to party 
leaders. 

If, as has been said, ‘‘ Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that vice 
pays to virtue,’’ civil service reform must possess extraordinary 
virtue ; for the number of its hypocritical supporters is legion. 
Every national platform of both the old parties, beginning with 
1872 and ending with 1892, without a single exception, has 
solemnly pledged its respective party to the cause of civil 
service reform; and every administration has willfully and 
flagrantly dishonored both the letter and spirit of such reform. 
Platform makers seem to have vied with one another to see 
which could make the most emphatic declaration on the subject. 
Sometimes one party could claim the honor, sometimes it 
belonged to the other ; but thus far all have proved but hollow 
mockeries, intended to deceive the few who have protested 
against the demoralization resulting from peddling out public 
offices as rewards for party services. 

Republicans profess to believe in the theory of civil service 
reform all the time ; but they are in favor of it practically only 
when the Democrats come into power. Democrats have pro- 
fessed a continual belief in its principles, but they seem to be 
anxious about its practice only when Republicans bear rule. 

No man ever had a better opportunity to place himself above 
the domination of party dictation and make for himself a name t 
that should be one of the most illustrious in our history than a 
had Benjamin Harrison when he took the reins of government 
four years ago. Many good men of his party were honest and 
earnest in their demands for civil service reform, and they 
would have heartily seconded his efforts in trying to fulfill the 
solemn pledges, made for thirty years past in the national plat- 
form of his party. Besides, his party had been in power con- 
tinually for twenty-four years out of twenty-eight, and well 
could he have afforded to be magnanimous as well as just. The 
desire for fair play that exists even in the crudest minds would 
have acquiesced in a fair division of the ‘spoils,’ as the 
responsibilities of office are vulgarly called. But Mr. Harrison 
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did not take advantage of the greatest opportunity of his life to 
win distinction as a liberal-minded statesman, and to confer an 
inestimable blessing upon his nation; but instead, he uncere- 
moniously hustled his political opponents out of seats that they 
had searcely warmed. 

It is true, he succeeded in renomination himself by his shrewd 
partisan appointments ; but what proved his strength among 
the spoilsmen, who are powerful in dominating conventions and 
forcing nominations, turned to weakness when tried before a 
full court of the American people. It would be an insult to 
Mr. Harrison’s judgment, an attack on his sense of justice, 
honesty, and good public policy to say that his own feelings did 
not incline him to carry out, in letter and in spirit, the princi- 
ples of civil service reform as demanded by the platform upon 
which he was elected. And would he not occupy a much more 
enviable position to-day had he done so? ‘True, he might have 
incurred the displeasure of his political henchmen and have been 
defeated for renomination; but he would have been honored for 
the enemies he made. Even under his narrow partisan course 
he alienated a large number of his party leaders and was over- 
whelmingly defeated at the polls. In one case defeat would 
have come full of honor, as death comes to the martyr ; in the 
other it had more or less of discredit, for it came after he had 
shown that he lacked the courage of his better and higher con- 
victions of duty. He proved to be what so many others have 
been, the ruler of a party and not the executive of a nation. 

Next to Mr. Harrison’s lost opportunity the call is extended to 
President Cleveland to prove what many already believe, that 
he is greater and better than the spoils jobbers of his party. 
He has thrice been honored with the nomination for the highest 
office in the gift of any people on earth, and twice triumphantly 
elected. No mere partisan administration, however honestly 
and ably conducted, can add anything to his enviable reputation. 
He can, however, do that which is a higher mark of statesman- 
ship, patriotism, and courage than has been reached by any 
president since the spoils system was inaugurated ; he can be the 
president of the whole people ; he can insist that the only quali- 
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fication for public place shall be ability and character, and that 
the one that gives best proof of these shall be the successful ap- 
plieant, no matter whether he be Republican or Democrat, Pro- 
hibitionist, Populite, or Independent, or whether he have any 
influential political friend to intercede in his behalf. They are 
alike loyal American citizens, and all are equally entitled in 
justice to a share in managing what may be called the machinery 
of the government, granting that strictly national and inter- 
national policies are rightfully dictated by the majority through 
the president and his advisers. 

As the ill-advised action of one president was sufficient to in- 
augurate the iniquitous system that has clung to us like a mill- 
stone for sixty years, a firm stand of one fearless executive in 
favor of the right will re-establish our political system on a 
sound business basis so firmly that no succeeding president will 
ever dare to transgress the unwritten law. Public sentiment 
which for a time might be pretty equally divided would soon 
adopt a reasonable view of the case, indorse his wise policy and 
protest against a return to the savage spoils system. A howl of 
indignation would rise from those who have only a ‘“‘bread and 
butter’’ conception of politics; but the louder this howl the 
stronger would be the evidence that he was acting in the line of 
his duty ; and for every one of these fair-weather friends that he 
would lose, he would gain a dozen whose friendship reaches be- 
yond cold-blooded self-interest. The ‘‘ office brokers’’ are but a 
small portion of the whole people, nor do they represent the 
honest, thoughtful public sentiment ; and it is a shame that their 
protests and threats should have turned the scale against those 
who desire reform for reform’s sake as they did under Presidents 
Lincoln, Grant, and Hayes, who were disgusted with the corrupt 
system, but stood amazed and helpless at the Augean task before 
them. 

Reform is urgent in our elective as well as in our appointive 
systems; but it must begin at the top. If President Cleveland 
will declare that political belief shall have no weight in the 
appointment of a clerk or postmaster, the people will begin to 
consider the utter folly of making political faith a test in the 
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election of school directors, judges, and, in fact, of most mu- 
nicipal and county offices. 

The question comes to President Cleveland with the regular 
quadriennial indorsement of his own party for three decades ; it 
comes having his own emphatic utterances four years ago and 
again but recently in its favor; it comes with the petition of 
every man who believes that principles should come first and 
party afterward, and who feels that our executive should look 
to the best interests of the whole people, minorities as well as 
majorities. 

The needed reform does not inquire as to the political opinions 
of men who are in office ; nor does it keep its eye constantly on 
the record to see at what hour their time expires ; neither does 
it ask as to the party proclivities of those to be appointed to fill 
vacancies. There seems to be an opinion prevalent that an 
administration is carrying out the principles of civil service re- 
form if it but allows those who are in office to serve out the 
terms for which they were appointed and then send them out, 
making political faith a necessary qualification in filling their 
places. This is not civil service reform at all; it is simply the 
more decent way of carrying out the spoils system. 

Mr. Cleveland’s friends have reason to expect something better 
than this from his administration. If he shall rise equal to the 
occasion, and succeed, during his second four years at the 
White House, in destroying the iniquitous system that makes 
public life a burden and a reproach, his administration will 
stand out pre-eminent in all future history of the country. 

We believe he has the power and courage and inclination to 
drive the spoils brokers from the halls of government as the 
money changers were driven from the temple ; and, if he will 
but do so, he can rely on his judgment, on his conscience, and 
on the good sense of the American people to vindicate his noble 


action. 
ANDREW J. PALM. 
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COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW (CONTINUED). 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago, Ashland Block, Joseph C. Ficklin. 
Chicago, 147 La Salle st., Thornton & Chan- 
cellor. 
Danville, Vermilion co., Penwell & Lindley, 
Decatur, Macon co., E. 8. McDonald. 
Elgin, Kane co., Robert M. Ireland. 
Geneseo, Henry co., Dunham & Foster. 
Lincoln, Logan co., A. D. Cadwallader. 
Ridge Farm, Vermilion co., H. C. Elliott. 
Rockford, Winnebago co., R. K. Welsh. 
Springfield, Sangamon co., H. Clay Wilson. 
St. Louis, E, St. Clair co., James J. Rafter. 
Paris, Edgar co., W. O. Roach. 


INDIANA, 
Bluffton, Wells co., Levi Mock. 
Boonville, Warrick co., John L. Taylor. 
Cannelton, Perry co., W. A. Land. 
Decatur, Adams co., Paul G. Hooper. 
Plymouth, Marshall co., John 8. Bender. 
Washington, Daviess co., W. R. Gardiner. 
Williamsport, Warren co., C. V. McAdams. 


INDIAN TER. 
Muscogee, Creek co., Shepard & Shepard. 


IOWA. 


Clinton. Clinton co., Geo. B. Phelps. 

Des Moines, Polk co., Dale & Brown. 

Des Moines, Polk co., Cummins & Wright. 

Des Moines, Polk co., Chas. Mackenzie. 

Fort Madison, Lee co., J. D. M. Hamilton. 

Grand Junction, Greene co., E. G. Albert. 

Humboldt, Humboldt co., Prouty, Coyle & 
Prouty. 

Knoxville, Marion co., 8. C. Johnston. 

Marion, Linn co., J. C. Davis. 

Marshalltown, Marshall co., A. F. Haradon. 

Newton, Jasper co., H. S. Winslow. 

Sanborn, O'Brien co., Milt H. Ailen. 

Sheldon, O’Brien co., Herbert H. McLaury. 

Sioux City, Woodbury co., T. P. Murphy. 

Webster City, Hamilton co., Wesley Martin. 


KANSAS. 


Anthony, Harper co., J. P. Grove. 

Atwood, Rawlins co., Dempster Scott. 

Clay Centre, Clay co., Rezin Iams. 

Coldwater, Comanche co., Shelby P. Duncan. 

Eureka, Greenwood co., W.S. Marlin. 

Hays City, Ellis co., A. D. Gilkeson. 

Holton, Jackson co., Hopkins & Hopkins. 

Jewell City, Jewell co., J. C. Postlethwaite. 

Salina, Saline co., Joseph Moore. 

Winfield, Cowley co., Torrance & Torrance. 
KENTUCKY. 

Ashland, Boyd co., William Poage. 

Grayson, Carter co., J. D. Jones. 

Irvine, Estill co., Grant E. Lilly. 

Middlesborough, Bell co., Chas. H. Price. 

Morehead, Rowan co., James E. Clarke. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Iberia, Iberia co., Walter J. Burke. 

New Orleans, Orleans co., Harry H. Hall (At- 
torney for Bradstreet’s). 

St. Bernard, St. Bernard co., Albert Estopinal. 

Winnsboro, Franklin co., C. L. Berry. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Baltimore co., Harris J. Chilton, 
Courtland and Lex. streets. 

Baltimore, 232 St. Paul St., Hyland P. Stewart. 

Denton, Caroline co., Henry R. Lewis. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Suffolk co., Herbert L. Baker, 178 Dev- 
onshire st. 


Foxborough, Norfolk co., Robert W. Carpen- 


er, 
Milford, Worcester co., Clark Ross Mahan. 


MICHIGAN. 


Bay City, Bay co., Lee E. Joslyn. 

Benzonia, Benzie co., W. E. Bailey. 

Hastings, Barry co., James A. Sweezy. 

Sault St. Marie, Chippewa co., McMahon, 
Owen, & Snell. 


MINNESOTA. 


Fergus Falls, Otter Tail co., J. W. Mason, 
Henderson, Sibley co., Wm, H. Leeman, 
Minneapolis, Hennepin co., Samuel M. Davis. 
Minneapolis, Taylor & Woodward. 

Warren, Marshall co., A. Grindeland. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Decatur, Newton co., Thomas Keith. 
Greenwood, Leflore co., Theo, P. Gibbs. 
Hazlehurst, Copiah co., George S. Dodds. 
Meridian, Lauderdale co., J. M. McBeath, 
Rosedale, Bolivar co., Chas, Scott. 

Yazoo City, Yazoo co., 8.8. Hudson. 


MISSOURI. 


Carthage, Jasper co., J. T. James. 

Centreville, Reynolds co., Wm. L. Beyersdorft, 
Fredericktown, Madison co., B. B. Cahoon, 
Green Ridge, Pettis co., James 8S. Ream. 
Kansas City, Jackson co., D. B. Campbell. 
Kingston, Caldwell co., S. C. Rogers. 

Lamar, Barton co., Cole & Ditty. 

Liberty, Clay co., Hardwicke & Hardwicke. 
Platte City, Platte co., Alonzo D. Burnes. 
Sedalia, Pettis co., D. E. Kennedy. 


MONTANA, 


Anaconda, Deer Lodge co., T. O’Leary. 
Great Falls, Cascade co., M. M. Lyter. 
Helena, Lewis and Clarke co., W. W. Phelps. 


NEBRASKA, 


Chadron, Dawes co., E. 8. Ricker. 

Crete, Saline co., Fayette I. Foss. 

Grand Island, Hall co., R. R. Horth. 
Hastings, Adams co., M. A. Hartigan. 
Holdrege, Phelps co., Hall & Roberts. 
Lincoln, Lancaster co., H. W. Quaintance. 
Nebraska City, Otoe co.. John C. Watson. 
Niobrara, Knox co., 8. Draper. 
O’Neill, Holt co., H. M. Uttley. 
Pierce, Pierce co., W. W. Quivey. 
Valentine, Cherry co., Miller & Jones. 


NEVADA, 
Belmont, Nye co., W. N. Granger. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park, Monmouth co., 
Guerin. 

Freehold, Monmouth co., Frederick Parker. 

“ cae, Middlesex co., Jas. H. Van- 
Cleef. 

Trenton, Mercer co , Linton Satterthwait. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Albuquerque, Bernalillo co., R. W. D. Bryan. 

Albuquerque, Bernalillo co., T. A. Finical. 

Los Lunas, Valencia co., J. Franco Chavez. 

NEW YORK. 

Ballston, Saratoga co., J. A. Burnham. 

Catskill, Greene co., Frank H. Osborn. 

Irvington, Westchester co., John Harvey. 

Morrisville, Madison co., John E. Smith. 

Mt. Vernon, Westchester co., Stephen J. Stil- 
well. 

Newburg, Orange co., John M. Gardner. 

Poughkeepsie, Dutchess co., John H. Millard. 

Rochester, Monroe co., Cassius C. Davy. 

Rome, Oneida co., A. Delos Kneeland. 

Salamanca, Cattaraugus co., James 8. Whip- 
ple. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheboro, Randolph co., John T. Brittain. 
Greensboro, Guilford co. . Wm. P. Bynum, Jr. 
Greenville, Pitt co., B. F. Tyson. 

Snow Hill, Greene co., T. C, Wooten. 

Ww illiamston, Martin co., Moore & Stubbs. 
Whiteville, Columbus co., Lewis & Burkhead. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo, Cass co., S. G. Roberts. 

New Rockford, Eddy co., J. F. Keime. 
Rugby, Pierce co., E. A. Maglone. 
Sykeston, W ells co., A. G. Covell. 


OHIO. 


Cambridge, Guernsey co., Taylor and Scott. 
Findlay, Hancock co., W. H. McElwaine. 
Fremont, Sandusky CO., By ron R. Dudrow. 
Jackson, "Jackson co., R. L. Grimes. 

Marietta, W: ashington co., Samuel 8. Knowles. 
Norwalk, Huron co.. C harles Hill Stewart. 
Sabina, Clinton co., W. H. Dakin. 

Sandusky, Erie co., Henry Schoepfie. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie, Logan co., T. H. Cuppage. 


OREGON, 
Clackamas co., George C. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chicora, Butler co., M. B. McBride. 
Danville Montour co., R. 8S. Ammerman, 
Easton, } orthampton co., Willis S. Hetrick. 
Ebensburg, Cambria co, M. D. Kittell. 
Greenville, Mercer co., H. L. Keck. 
Honesdale, Wayne cO., E. C. Mumford. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon co., Geo. B. Orlady. 
Indiana, Indiana co., W. atson & Keener. 
Lebanon, Lebanon CO., J. P.S. Gobin. 

Mauch Chunk, Carbon co., Wm. G. Freyman, 

Meadville, Crawford co., E. W. McArthur, 

New Castle, Lawrence co., W. H. Falls. 

New Castle, Lawrence co., E. T. Kurtz. 

Oil City Venan ‘0 co., Joseph McSweeny. 

Philadelphia, Philadelphia co., Allen H. 
Gangwer, 416 Walnut st. 

Pittsburg, Allegheny co., Duncan & King, 121 
Fourth ave. 

Ridgway, Elk co., Chas. B. Earley. 

Scranton, Lackawanna co., Edward Miles. 

Scranton, Lackawanna co., Aaron Augustus 
Chase. 

Warren, Warren co., Homer J. Muse. 

WwW illiamsport, Lycoming co., H.W. Whitehead. 

York, York co., Wm. J. Nes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Charleston, Charleston co., Smythe & Lee. 
Charleston, Charleston co., Charles E, Prioleau. 
Florence, Florence co., W. A. Brunson, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Aberdeen, Brown co., Chas. N. Harris. 
Beresford, Lincoln co., A. F. Crandall. 
Brookings, , Brookings co., James F, Brooke. 
Clark, Clark co., 8S. A. Keenan. 
Deadw ‘ood, Lawrence co., Martin & Mason. 
Gettysburg, Potter co., A. L. Ellis 
Huron, Beadle co., John L. ‘s- 
Hot Springs, Fall River co., E. D. 
Parker, Turner co., B. H. Hurd. 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha c co., Bailey & Voorhees, 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., U.S. G. Cherry. 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., Kirby Mercantile 
Agen 
Sioux Fails, Minnehaha co., Donovan & Glo- 
ver. 


Oregon City, Brow- 


nel 


. Norton. 
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R. H. W right, Hazleton, Pa. 
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Chas. T. Thweatt, Dadeville, Ala. ; 
Breneman, San ARR, Texas ; 





TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, Hamilton co., Halbert B. Case. 
Fayetteville, Lincoln co., J. H. Holman. 
Harriman, Roane co., A. R. McKenzie. 
Murfreesboro, Rutherford co., P. P. Mason. 
Nashville, Davidson co., Sumner A. W ilson. 


TEXAS. 


Archer, Archer co., T. H. Marberry. 
Bowie, Montague o., Thomas & McDonald. 
Brady, McCulloch co., F. M. Newman. 
Cleburne, Johnson co. Crane & Ramsey. 
Corsicana, Navarro cO., Lee, Callaway &1!Free- 
man. 
Fort Worth, Tarrant co., Wm. R. Booth, 
Fort Worth, Tarrant co., Ross & Terrell. 
Longview, co., Otho F. Lane. 
McKinney, Collin co., R. C. White. 
Snyder, Scurry co., C. C. Johnson, 
Stanton, Martin co., John B. Littler. 
Waco, McLennan co., John J. Dyer. 


UTAH. 


Ogden City, Weber co., Breeden & Gunnell. 

Park City, Summit co., W. I. Snyder. 

Salt Lake City, Salt Lake co., Shepard, Cherry 
& Shepard. 


VERMONT. 
Barre, Washington co., John W. Gordon. 
VIRGINIA. 


Big Stone Gap, Wise co., Mathews & Maynor. 
Jonesville, Lee co., Geo. Ww . Blankinship. 
Lebanon, Russell Co., Ay res & Brow ning. 
Lynchburg, ( ‘ampbeil co., William B. Tinsley. 


Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah co., Robert J. 
Walker. 
Staunton, Augusta co., Charles Curry. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, King co., W. P. McElwain. 
Seattle, King co., John D. Atkinson. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Fairmont, Marion co., W. H. Martin. 
Kingw , Preston co., D. M. Wotring. 
Wayne, Wayne co., E. D. Crum, 


WISCONSIN. 


Arcadia, Trempeleau co., S. Richmond. 
ee Rock co., J. N. Hughes. 
pewa Falls, ’ Chippewa co., W. H. Stafford. 
yn mtg Jefferson co., W. H. Porter. 
ceca Kewaunee 0., ‘John Wattawa. 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee C0., James Douglass 
(Pabst Building). 
Oconomowoc, Waukesha co., Edwin Hurlbut. 
Oshkosh, Winnebago co., Felker, Stewart & 
Felker. 
Shawano, Shawano co., G. C, Dickinson. 
West wupeesee, Douglas co., J. B. Arnold. 


BANKS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Santa Barbara, First National. 
Pres., A. L. Lincoln, Cash. 


COLORADO. 


Akron, The Bank of Akron. 
Pres., W. B. Colvin, Cash 

Ouray, First National. a L. Bailey, Pres., 
A. G. Siddons, Cash. 


are not worthy of a es in 
McKee, LaCrosse, Kan.; J. 
Jos, T. Tucker, WwW in- 


J. W. Calkins, 


George Murray, 





